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alley Aarmet. ibe paid, and the course to be pursued by 


Che ithose who would compete for them. 
a | After carefully examining our book wé 
Who Gets the Saddies’ | now therefore annouuce that Henny Coun- 
It wiil be recolleeted at the State Fair|'Y is entitled to the first pane me having 
Fair last fall we announced the following or hay Léwhice Cousty Galle 
remiums: Tt ; : 
' “To any county in the State of Missou-|'° the second premium, having sent in one 
ri, in which an agricultural Fair shall he (ine for every 136 inhabitants. Cooper 
held in the Autumn of 1854, that shall send |COUPtY folipwed close upon Lawes oe 
in the largest number of new annual pay- Boone, Randolp h and Fayette, “31 several 
ing subscribers to the Valley Farmer, be- other counties were not far Dehn es 
tween the 15th of September, 1853, and! , As‘there ere ho County Sooleties ” 
the Ist of April, 1854, according to the |Cither Henry or Lawrence counties these 
population of the county (taking the U.S.|Premiums will be paid at the State Fair; 
Census for 1850 as the basis) we will give 2nd we hope to be present to deliver them 
the best Ladies’ Riding Saddle that can be)" PEmon—~ Hurrah for South West Mis. 
bought in the city of St. Louis for Twenty |°°"* } ' 
Dollars, to be given to the lady who shall! We deem it due tothe Ladies to say 
exhibit at the Fair five pounds of the best that Henry County gets the premium chief- 
butter. The butter to be accompanied with ly through the exertions of Mrs, Elizabeth 
a written statement of the manner of ma-|Thornton, who has sent in more names of 
king, which statement together with the subscribers to the Valley Farmer than any 
butter receiving the premium, after the other person inthe State, with two excep, 
award shall be the property of the Editor tions—Hurruh for the Ladies!!! 
of the Valley Farmer. | We trust that our subseribers und read- 
«To the second largest number under the ers in Henry and Lawrence Counties will 
same regulations, the hest Saddle that can give notice to all good butter makers‘iin their 
be had for Twelve Dollars. respective counties to send samples of their 
“Counties in which no County Fair is'butter to the State Fair. [tmay be sent to 
held may compete for these premiums, and the Secretary of the Society, Jo. L. Steph- 
have the awards made at the State Fair,or ens, Esq, who will see that it is. properly 
at any County Fair contiguous to them.” | entered and exhibited, and after the awards 
We also promised in the May number the butter will be sold for the benefit of the 
of this year that we would announce which’ owners, excepting, of course the premiumy 
counties would be entitled to these premi-'butier, which will belong to the Editor of 
wms, and also where the premiums would the Valley Farmer. 
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To every reader of the Valley Farmer. 


Wishing to increase as fae as possible 
the circulation of the Valley Parmer and 
thereby augment our abilities to increase its 
tisefulness and value to every subscriber 
we ask your assistance in an effort which 
we propose making to place it in the hands 
of many persons not hitherto readers of its 
pages. 

To accomplish this we propose to fur- 
nish the remaining numbers of the current 
year—from June to December—for one 
half the rates for the entire year-—seven 
numbers for half the yearly price. 

At very considerable expense we have 
procured a set of engravings of the various 
breeds of cattle, which wil] be used during 
the ensuing months of this year to illustrate 
aseries ofarticles which will be com- 
menced in the next, or June number, and 
will be completed within the year. These 
articles alone will be worth more than the 
subscription price of the paper to any per- 
son at all interested in Stock Raising. It 
will be recollected that they were promised 
in December last, but owing to the delay in 
filling our order for cuts we have not been 
able to commence them until now. 

We shall give during the fall full and ac- 
curate reports of the doings of the diTere:t 
State and County Agricultural Societies in 
those sections where our pap2r mostly cir- 
cultes and also strive with renewed indus- 
try and application to maintain the present 
high character of the puvlication as a man- 
ual of general agricultaral improvement. 
Tye Domestic Department will also receive 
a large share of attention, and continue to 
merit the high enconiums which have hith- 
erto been so freely bestowed upon it. 

We desire your aid in this matter among 
your neighbors and friends. We send out 
no traveling agents, but rely upon our 
friends. Can you not send us'one, two, 
three or more subscriptions for the last half 
of the year, and thereby induce some of 
your neighbors to read the paper for a short 
time in the hope thatthey will afterwards 
become permanent subscribers? 


I lll 


copies 5() cents; four copies for $1.50; sev- 
en copies for $2.50, and fifteen copies for 
$5.00. 


Mo. State Agricultural Society. 


We find in the Boonville Observer a 
short account of the meeting of the Direc- 
tors of this Society. It says, “The Presi- 
dent, Directors and other Officials and 
members of the Society, met at the office of 
Capt. Stephens, the Recording Secretary, 
on Monday, the Ist inst., and continued in 
session two days, for tie purpose of arrang- 
a ‘Premium List,”’ for the second Annual 
Exhibition in October next, which will com- 
mence on Monday.the Ist, and continue 
five days. 

“The following officers of the Society 
were in attendance: Ex-Governor M. M, 
Marmaduke, President; Dr. Trigg, Trea- 
surer; Capt. J. L. Stephens, Recording 
Secretary: Jno. McNeal, Thos. A. Samp- 
son, Dabney Garth, Theadoric Jenkins, 
Col. Samuel Young, S. Hardeman and 
Charles McCormick, Directors. The pre- 
mium list was increased from %1000 to 
$2000, and 5000 copies were ordered to be 
printed in pamphlet form, for distribution 
throughout the State. A resolution was 
passed, authorising the Recording Secre- 
tary to address a complimentary letter of 
invitation to every editor, connected. with 
the Missouri Press, to attend the Fair. 
‘We believe that the President and Off- 
cers of the Society have manifested a paise- 
worthy concern and dilligence in their en- 
deavors to promote the Agricultural and 
|Mechanical interests of Missouri, through 
an institution which had its origin in State 
patronage, and properly bears the name of 
the State. We have not examined the pre- 
mium list, but from the general interest 
which has been manifested on the part of 
the directors and members of the Society, 
we have no doubt it will be as satisfactory 
as their present resources will permit. Exe 
perience and additional names, will yearly 
extend its usefulness. [i will be an excel- 
lent and appropriate opportunity for the 








Terms, from June to December: Single 





manufacturers and merchants of St. Louis, 
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to cultivate an acquaintance with the inte- 
rior; and they will be represented in our 
next Annual Exhibition.’’ 

The Fulton Telegraph has the following 
additional particulars: 

«fhe list of premiums for the October 
Fair has been arranged, and its publication 
willbe looked for with interest. In the 
eading articles for exhibition the prizes 
have been materially changed from what 
they were last fall, with an addition of 50 
percent to the premiums otlered. A num- 
ber of minor articles not before included, 
have been added to the list, making it 
more complete. 

“The Board appropriated $2,000 to be 
expended for improving the show grounds 
and erecting a repository, which will make 
them equal in all respects to those of the 
older States. 

“A committee was appointed to ask of 
the State Legislature an additional dona- 
tion of $2.000 annually, for the benefit of 
the Society; also to reduce the member- 
ship fee from $5 to $2 50. A committee 
was appointed to memorialize Congress for 
@ grant of land to aid inthe more perma- 
nent establishment of the Society. 

“Robert Sinclair, Esq., of Audrain coun- 
ty, was elected one of the Vice Presidents, 
in lieu of the vacancy caused by the death 
of Chas. Broadwater, of St. Charles.”’ 





For the Valley Farmer. 
Cultivation of Asparagus. 

Dear Sir,—lI wish to furnish my share 
of experience, if you deem the following 
worth being published in your valuable 
Valley Farmer, which [ esteem more and 
more. 

To obtain a good asparagus yield, you 
must choose plants from seeds and not 





the upper part by itself. [n those trenches 
you place about one foot of good horse and. 
cattle manure, or only horse manure which 
you cover wit hthe reserved upper earth, 
then you place the plants at two feet six 
inches distance from each other, and cov- 
er them with the same earth about three or 
four inches thick. That done you keép 
quiet until next year. tn the fall you cover 
with manure mixed with straw, and the 
following spring you plow lightly and throw 
a few inches of earth fromeach side in the 
trench, and so on every year until the 
ground is even: and this is the reason why: 
the asparagus is composed of two parts; 
the level on which are formed the part that 
we eat, andthe roots: Well, this level as 
it grows tends to rise to the surface, and 
rises every year a few inches according to 
its vigor or age, so that in a few years, no 
matter how deep it has been planted, it 
reaches the surface of the greund. This 
method of planting obviates such an incon- 
venience, besides it has the advantage of 
keeping the asparagus field free of bad 
herbs. It is ordinarily the virgin earth 
which is thrown into the trenches, it being 
‘less liable to frost. By opening the trench- 
es from east to west, they are protected 
against the north. wind. Besides, the as- 
paragus takes it, nutriment from virgin 
‘earth, and all gardeners are aware that 
‘such earth is much richer in alkaline salts 
ithan superficial earth, then alkalies are 
iprecisely the most favorable substances for 
‘the growth of this plant; andthe best stim- 
ulant would be either ashes or soap-suds. 
With this proceeding the asparagus will be 
much longer, tender and delicate, Ac- 
lcept Mr. Editor, the expression of my most 
‘profound esteem, and my sympathy for the 
|noble task you have undertaken. 

Yours faithfully, 








splits, those of two year old are the best. —_ er 
The ground should have some elevation so, wan an bee 
as to be naturally dry, and theearth light; THe Paciric Raitroap—The proposit- 
and sandy, Betore planting you open|ion to raise $1,200,000, by a direct tax on 
trenches two and a half feet wide by same|the people of St. Louis county, to aid in the 
depth, parallel and three feet three inches | completion ofthis road, was submitted to 
distant, The earth taken from these the people on Monday, May, 8th, and car- 
trenches will be placed between, keeping ried by near 3,000 majority, 
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Correspondence. 

An old and prompt subseriber in Iilinois 
writes us as follows: «Having met with a 
heavy loss by having my house burnt down 
and. its contents burnt up, | am under the 
disagreeable necessity of having to curtail 
all my expenses that 1 can possibly do with- 
out, among which ie your truly valuable 
paper the Parmer. 1 am sorry to have to 
part with such a valuable old friend and 
fireside companion, but such are my pecu- 
-Miary circumstances at this time that ] do 

hot see any help for it, yet if | live, as soon 
a9 circumstances wil! admit I intend to send 
for it again. The good instructions to be 
gleaned trom the Family Circle of your pa- 
per are worth the subscription price, May 
God bless the efforts of your better half in 
Moing good, and may the iamily Circle 
stand as a bright gem in her crown in a 
future day.”” We cannot afford to part 
with sucha good friend thus; and shall 
therefore continue to send him the Farmer, 
allowing him the privelege of paying for it 
when it suits his convenience; or not at all 
if he feels unable. We have no fears of 
such a man. 

Dr. J. VM. Keith, of Lafayette county, 
writes: ‘Just as | was despairing of ever 
receiving the Valley Farmer again, tihe 
March No. came t6 hand, filled with more 
than its usual amount of yaluable reading 
matterf This is the first number of the 
Farmer | have received since December. 
Who is at fault? If the fault is with you 
please send me the January and February 
numbers, as | think more highly of the Far- 
mer than any of my Agricultural Journals. 
Iam unwilling tolose any of the numbers 
if itcan be helped. With us the spring is 
pleasant and the farmers are in fine spirits. 
Surely a brighter day has dawned upon 
our farmers and is manifesting itself in the 
eagerness with which they seek for all the 
agricultural improvements of the day. The 
Agricultural Society of this county has pur- 
chased 20 acres of land in the vicinity of 
Lexington, to be used as Fair Grounds, ard 
is fitting it up in a style ‘and taste as will 
make it inferior to none in the State.” We 





ee 
hope to make this one of the Fairs which 
we will be able to attend this fall. Wehave 
many warm friends in Lafayette county, 
and we earnestly desire to spend a few days 
with them. The paper has been regularly 
sent and we know not why it has not come 
to hand. 

A leading agriculturist in Illinois writes: 
«The farmers everywhere, but here in the 
West especially, stand in very great need 
uf @ vade mecum to instruct them in a thou- 
sand little details rslative to the business of 
husbandry, which no one can carry in his 
head. What is universally needed is e 
book alphabetically arranged, a Farmer's 
Dictionary, which might be comprised in 
@ neat volume and afforded at one dollare 
copy. The more voluminous and scien- 
tific works do not answer the farmer’s need, 
nor indeed are they within his reach. A 
practical work of this kind issued from the 
office of the Valley Farmer, would find e 
very extensive sale and greatly promote the 
circulation of yourjournal. I think [ might 
very safely say that such a work reasonably 
well got up, would find a very large sale in 
this county. It is just what the farmers 
need. Every man feels the want of such 
a book and there is nothing in the western 
market to supply its place. Please think 
of it.°’ We have thought a great deal 
about it and shall continue to think—per- 
haps to some purpose. We know that such 
a book is much needed of a western char- 
acter. 


~—seoer =» 


Desrecction or Timper.—Our readers 
will find in this issue a number of articles 
on this subject, called out by the enquiries 
propounded last month. It will be seen 
that the writers differ somewhat in their 
opinions, and we hope the subject will be 
continued until the truth is fully elucida- 
ted. We haven’t expressed our opinion 
yet, but wait to hear what others say, We 
just happened on the following remarks in 
the Ohio Farmer, from the pen of H. B. 
Palmer, of Geneva. He says, “in regard 
to the best time for cutting trees to deaden 
the roots and stumps, and prevent the 
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sprouts and stumps from growing, | would | Many good cultivators prefer sod ground 
priéfly state that the best time is in the! plowed deep, very early in the spring, har- 
month of August, in the old moon when the! rowing and cultivating till it is quite mel- 
| is in the heart. i! it should so happen; low. If cultivated for ‘seed alone, one 
@ when the moon is smallest, ifnew: when! bushel of seed will be sufficient, as thin 
it is nearest to the last quarter when the sowing causes the plant to throw out bran- 
sign is as above mentioned. During most ches which bear abundance of seed. ‘The 
d the month of August a greater quantity more fertile the soil, the less seed should 
of sap is excluded from the roots, being in| be sown, cs the plant will tiller more. ff 
ihe body and branches of the tree, than at the object be flax,two and a half bushels(126 
apy other season of the year; therefore de-' lbs.) is about the proper quantiiy, varying 
priving the roots of the most important nu- less or more, according to the richness of 
triment for sending forth spro:its. the soil. The object of so mugh seed, is 
As whimsical as this may seem to you toprevent the plant from branahing out, 
iid the numerous readers of your excel- and to obtain a tall and slender sfem, 
Wht paper, it is nevertheless true, and one! selecting the seed, choose that which i@ 
trial will convince the most skeptical. This | shining and slippery, not too plump and of . 
year the time for cutting will be best from'a brownish red color. The earlier it is 
the 20th to the 26th of August-”” sown in April, ifthe weather and soil are 
—— favorable, the better. ‘Ten bushels per acre 
Destaucrion of ‘Timeen.—Mr. F. of seed anil 400 pounds of flax is a good 
Valentine, of St. Charles Co. writes as fol-/crop. There is no better manure for flax 
lows; «(I see some questions put to you inj than well rotfed barn yard dung. Peygyian 
the last number of the Farmer headed) guano isigalso Very good, and has the ad. 
‘Destruction of Timber.’ which [ feel very | ditional adyantage of being free from all 
anxious to see solved. Living altogether| weeds. 1 “e” four hundred pounds per 
oa'thinly timberd land which has now to) acre may be Sown broadcast and harrowe 
be’cleared by a very slow and costly pro- in. We trust our ¢xperienced readers will 
eéss of unrooting all the saplings, we are’ give us their views on ¥g culture of flax, 
wable to avail ourselves to a great extent its comparative profit, Bc. ,ge.- 
of many of the modern inventions and ag- é 
fcultura] implements, as Reapers, Horse The Crops, Fruit, &c. 
Rakes, &c. Could not the killing and Notwithstanding the occurrence during 
wotting of trees and stumps be quickened the latter part of April of some of the se- 
bya chemical process?” Will some of yerest hail storms we ever witnessed, we 
our readers who can, answer! have the satisfaction of assuring our read- 
| i ae A RE aia ers that from all parts of the land we hear 
Cuutun® or Fuiax.—-Moore’s Rural) cheering news of the prospect of an abun- 
New Yorker says that the soil best adapted | dance of fruit and that the growing crops 
for the growth of flax, is adry, deep loam,’ of wheat, of grass and the earlier spring 
witha clay subsoil, and as a general rule,' crops look exceedingly promising. Spring 
ahsoils need. underdraining for its profitable! work is backward in some sections owing 
production. The preparation of the soil is'to repeated rains, which, though not of 
ofgréat importance. Flax requires em- long «duration, have served to keep the 
Phatically clean culture, A wheat stub- ground too wet for working; but there 
ble, harrowed or cultivated as soon as the. is plenty of time yet for all spring crops. 
Wheat is off, so that ali smal] seeds may) Never were the prospects of the farmer 
germinate, and then plowed in the fall and! more encouraging than now. Every arti- 
left rough, exposed to the meliorating effects cle of produce is in demand at the highest 
of frost, is the plan we should recommend. ' prices: general heelth: the promise of abun- 
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dant crops, and a bright presage for the fu-! w. think we never saw wheat look bet- 
ture! Who does not now magnify the far-|ter at this season of the year than it does 
mer’s calling ! at the present. Judging from the fields 
. To the Western farmer, in particular the| we saw, we are of opinion that there will 
future is rich in promise. The last ten|be a large yield this year for the amount 
years have materially diminished the dis-|sowed last fall, We had supposed that 
tance between his farm and the great east-|the cold, dry winter had killed out a good 


May, 
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ern markets, thereby in point of market, 
placing him about on an equality with the 


. , s*farmers of the old Eastern States; while the| 
; ey ubexampled fertility of our soils, and the 


congepiality ofour climate places him im- 
measurably in advance of them. Ought he 
not to be very grateful to that benign be- 
‘ing who hgs cast his lot in such a goodly 
Derage’s 

=. As.fhe prospect is now we may safely 

calculate upon the largest harvest of wheat, 
* "corn and oats ever raised, and unless all 
predictions fail, a higher price will be, ob- 





tained for all of these articles,than ever be- 


deal of the crop, but the spring rains came 
on early enough to restore it. The farm- 
ers are all very busy—some breaking out 
the balance of their hemp, other engaged 
in sowing, and ding both. We are in- 
formed that there will, in all probability, 
be considerable hemp in the county this 
season that will not be broken, owing te 
the scarcity of help, and the fact, that the 
crop did not become suffieiently rotted 
early enough last winter to enable them 
to commence breaking, till about the mid. 
dle of February. The prospect fer fruit 
in this country is very good. The frost 
on Sunday night last injured the peach 
crop somewhat; but there will no doubt 





fore. It will, be seen by out market Fe" be an abundance if no more frosts fall on 
ports that the stock market stil maintains] }),, n.—[ Weston (Mo.,) Reporter. 20th 
9 ord tendeney. How:Sir. uy it wil; Wuear Cror.— Pious ts Morgit 
goitt impossible to say, Om jum penizens, and adjoining counties, are now in ex¢l 
of the city who have to bu WA meat @t/jent spirits at the prospect of a remark 
the shambles, 1t becomes 4 er of seri-|bly good crop of wheat. There was not 
us inquiry—not whether thébottom of the| we believe, so much sown last Fall as the 

arket is knocked out, put whether jhere is| Fall preceeding, but it is predicted by 
any /Qy. {The ‘palpable fact that, our butch-|our most intelligent agriculturists, that 
ers rt os ask ‘fifteen cents aj the yield will be equal to that of last year, 
pound for choice jieces of beef, makes! This, with the prospect of high rates for 
‘many aone recougied to a second rate) breadstuffs, is good news for Illinois.— 
cat. But this argues ‘ell for the properity | Jacksonville Constitutionist. , 
of the country. It it flourishes no danger’ Froir.—An intelligent gentleman ia 


but the city will come in for its full share of} the Southern portion of the county, writes 


the prosperity, and the city merchant or #8 that by the severe frosts week before 


mechanic may console himself with the|/ast» many of the old peach orchards atv 


} es \almost entirely destroyed.. Young trees, 
idea that iff he does have to pay @ g00d/however, are not injured, and there is 
round price for the produce of the farm,) sti}}-a fine prospect for a good crop of all 
the money comes back to him in an in-|kinds, except early peaches.—[Ib. 
Creased price and sale of the ‘goods, wares The Fruit Crop. 
and merchandise” which make up the, In our last number we were exulting 
availabilities of the city business. lover the prospect of an abundent fret 
We cut a few extracts from our exchan- | crop—Juxurating in the dream of banish 
ges ee subject of the crops, to show i ing ourself to the peach orchards in the 
general sentiment: \“‘ripening days of autumn;’’ but Thurs- 
Crors, &c.— We took a stroll into the|day and Friday nights gave our warm 
country a few days since, and were a lit-| hopes and rédelent flood of blossoms, om 
tle surprised to see the prospect for com-| which our hopes depended, fearful chills. 
ing wheat crop in this county so good.' Surely if anything can be out of place im 
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the order of Nature, those two. nights ly engaged in fruit culture in this courtry 


ere oadly out of piace, they properly must have been more than doubled, we 
belonged io the freezing herd of March think, and information is greatly needed 
—were estray from their dating point in!and no less keenly sought for. We trust 
the chronicle of the Seasons, who joined that practical, observing men, in all parts 
thé vernal troop of April, with the ma- of the country, will aid in promoting the 
fieious intention of blighting the good objects of the Society, as set forth in this 
work going on;they should have been ta-\circular. No time is now to be lost in 
ken up anfl advertised as mischief doers making notes for the season, and collect- 
abroad, ere they had time to perpetrate ling such information as committees will 
their designs. Fortunately, however, be expected to furnish. We shall pub'ish 
e of the blossoms, though tender and,a complete list of the State committees as 

Be conbesed for such ‘‘untimely frost,’ soon as we can learn theif aames. 
withsteod the ‘nip’ and refused to wilt) In this eonnection we must also call 
—enough, we hope to make the crop suf- attention to some excellent suggestions in 
aie theugh notiextremely plentiful.— the communication of an esteemed eor- 
in ( Ill.) Plaindealer. respondent, which will be found on anoth- 
—---+- eee er page. The results of such meetings 





The American Pomological Society. depend much upon the manner in which 
the proceedings are conducted, whether 


We desire to call the particular atten- they are satisfactory or not. The men 
tion of nurserymen and fruit growers to|why will attend them are generally work- 
the following circular, issued by President |ing men, who can but ill afford to be away 
Winer, on the Ist of April. The meet from home, and as a matter of course they 
ing, it will be secn, is to be held simulta- ‘desire not to lose time in profitless re- 
neously with the annual autumn exhibi-|marks or discussions, but that every mo- 
tion of the Massachusetts Society. This ment be turned to the best possible ac- 
tikes us as an excellent arrangement, |coyut.— Horticulturist. 
not only because the time,( 13th to 17th of anidueal 
September, ) is a convenient one to alarge| Hemp Premiums. 
majority of those who will be likely to at-| The following named gentiemn, at the 
tend; but because it will afford them an|Annual Exhibition of hemp, of the North- 
portunity, without consuming extra|Western Missouri Agricultural Society 
time, to witness the magnifficent display |held in this city on Monday, the Ist, inst 
Which the Massachusetts Society never|received the following premiums offered 
fails to make on these occasions. by the Board cf Directors of said 

No city in the United States offers so Society: ‘ 
many attractions to persons interested in| For the best crop of Hemp containing 
Pomology and other branches ofhorticul- thirty acres and upwards, $20 00 to 
ttre, as Boston. There we find every'Oliver C. Steele. The second best crop 
department—fruit culture, floriculture,|of Hemp, containing thirty acres and up- 
the construction of dwellings, and the|wards, $10 00 to Dr. Thos. Beaumont. 
embellishment of gardens, all in the high-|No crop of Hemp from twenty to thirty 
est and most perfect condition to which|acres exhibited. For the crop of Hemp 
they have yet attained on this continent. |containing from twelve to twenty acres, 
There we find genuine gardening taste | $12 @O0to Samuel Pepper. The second 
aid skill and enthusiasm, such as we |best crop of Hemp. containing from 
gannot find elsewhere. There will be an|twelve totwenty acres, $6,00 to John D 
immense meeting at Boston, both on ac-|Pepper. The best crop of Hemp contain- 

t of the attractions to which we have ing from five to twelve acres, $8 00 to 
allfded, and of the deep and general in-|A. Risk. This last crop exhibited, 
terest taken in the subject in all parts ot though without competition, in the opinion 
the country. lof the Judges, was entitled toa premium, 

During the two years last past, the|Judges, Joseph Nower, Geo. W. Belt, 
number of persons interested and actual-!and John F. Baker. 
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To the Bditur of the Valley Farmer. . . P 
soil, and the spring fo : 
Rhubarb, or Pie Piant. pave tented ie oe eee ed be 
itrans ev 
Ruvupars, Rheum, belongs to the class) e provious'y prepar. 
. : , ed. You cannot well give rhubarb tog 
and order Enneandra Trigynia, and ie cidh inshure’” Phine the root : 
. . } c e. er 
ural order Polyonea. Several species are! roots say three » 





cultivated in our gardens, the Victoria be- Spat Spartgnch wey, There wil be some bes 
ing the largest. | stalks fit for use the first year, but it will fou! 
The Rheum Palmatwm is a’ native of\"* he goed poicg i” pall until the second OF 
Tartary, and was long suppose to be the!” bij tae pt ev er a when S 
true rhubarb, but Professor David Don has! wey ‘ ” om 7 hey F . ground, | 
lately shown that the Rheum Emodi of Dr.|ame im-the fall, after ce: leaves have died —~ 
Wallich is the medicinal plant, the culti-|aaure, fi » rnc ee mobos ahiek witht ym 
vation of which in England has been at-|" a bie hi tage rata mf ey 4 
tempted, but not with the successs, which | Stover Laas yal hautes . a “e : or Hy 
could be wished for so useful and valuable; } a My Pr Sacer pes (ie: v 
a medicine. The Duke of Athol, some|(°”” pee Cesk x and wepa YOu 206 any a pias 
youre ago, a the suggestion of Dr. Hope,! st Pare ton eves conten Te 

did ead roe .”,as they } cen the plan 

of Edinburgh, carried the cultivation of this!» robts should ba planted with.ih 


> si ; r 2 | , 
plant yy considerable pes Phe r S+ | crowns About two inches beneath the sur. m0) 
which he cultivated in light sandy soil,| ce ' 


similar to that of the Tartarian Desert, 
grew to ua considerable size, but on being, 4s for the mode of preparing this plan 
dried it was found to shrink to one quarter|for,the table, | am not quite cook enougly 
its original weight. There is great reason|! fear, but | will try to give you two meth y 
to believe thatif the Rheum Emodi couldjods: When the stalks are long enough 
be cultivated in this country (and | do no¢/generally from six to eighteen inches, pull hes 
see why it could not) for medicinal purpo-jthem up; cut offthe leaves and peal “thé watt 
ses, it would be much better than the im-|stalk. ‘This is easily done by commenci 

ported article, on account of’ the Mogul |at the top end; then cut into pieces about 





Tartars pulling up the roots indescrimi-|an inch or so in length; put a little water me 
nately, piercing them at one. end, andjinto your stew pan, about enongh to cover ot 
slinging therm on their horses, and then|the bottom, then put in your rhubarb anil led 
leaving them to dry without further care, boil untilit is reduced to a pulp, stirring.it dies 

Rheum—Raphenicum—is a. native of|well; and add sugar to your taste—I cam “en 
Asia, and was introduced into England in|not name the proper quantity—and_ setve he 


1573. {t has been longer in cultivation it up as a sauce. 
than any of the other varieties. | This stewed pulp may be put into piesa the 
Rheum—Hybridum—is also « native of|tarts and then baked the ordinary way. ? 


Asia, and introduced ‘in 1788. ‘There are|have heard it saidthat rhubarb makes er re 
several other varieties, such asthe T'obolsk/cellent jam. rT, on 
and Giant. | A writer in the Horticulturist makes the in 
Within a few years the cultivation of this! tollowing remarksin relation tothe PiePlant; yee. 
wholesome vegetable has very much in- “All who had any experience in the glec 
creased in the vicinity ofall our large mar-|matter are.fully convinced of the luxury 1 
kets, and no family should be without at and healthfulness of fresh and succulent fron 
least a dozen roots, a quantity sufficient for)substances for pies ai all seasons of the ofth 
a moderate sized family.. The roots may,year. Yet the idea has never suggested wer 
be had from any nurseryman at aboutitself tothe many, or if it has itis not p port 
twenty-five cents each, or you can raise ticed upon, that a cycle of such substan broi 
them from seed. The seed should be/ces may be had, so as to furnish fresh ms whe 


sown in the spring, in any good garden'terials through the year. The pie plant 
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furnishes a beautiful link in this connected 
ghain; coming, as it does, when apples be- 
gin to lose their freshness, or, as they are 
in mahy families, not to be found at all, and 
before gooseberries, which have not yet 
found.a place in one garden of twenty to 
any tolerable extent. Yet how few culii- 
miethe pie plant! Why, we know not;| 
forinearly al] are fond of it when properly 
woked, and it can be raised just as easy 
as the burdock when once introduced into 
the soil. Neither of them will grow suc- 
dessfully in poor soils. The burdock 
Wooses a location for itself, and the pie 
plant is nearly always thrust into some 

or corner of the neglected garden, and 

en blamed excessively if it will not pro- 
duce large, fine foot-stalks where even com- 
mon, weeds would refuse w grow, and 
where no grass would vegetate, unless it 
be-the ever intrusive quack. 

«We once planted some miserable, pu- 
SYroots of the pie plant in a rich. deep 
toil. The consequence was, the next 
Year the size of the footstalk increased one- 

The following autumn, before he 
ing in of frost, we covered the bed some 
ree or four inches deep with fresh horse 
manure. This kept the roots in fine pres- 
@yation through the winter; and early in 
he.spring, when the ground was fairly set- 
ted, the manure mixed with the earth by a 
deep and thorough forking. No wonder 
thatthe vigor of our plants was increased 
i @ wonderful proportion! As soon as 
any buds appeared they were taken off— 
the leaves were cut as often as they be- 
tame large enough for use. The next au- 
tumn we gave the usual protection of ma- 
hure, and the following spring we forked it 
in, ‘This course we have followed for four 
years with some plants we took from ne- 
@ected grass land. 

“Now mark, if you please, the result: 
from the miserable, puny leaves and stalks 
ofthe first year’s growth, when the stalks 
Were not more than six inches long and pro- 
portionally slender, we have now large 
broad leaves, and stalks so strong that.all 










who seé them are enquiring where we got 
our new variety of plant,so luxuriant, stropg 








177 
and beautiful, The answer is conclusive: 
cultivation has done it; and the simple 
process we have followed, if putsued by 
others, will, on a small piece of land, and 
with very little labor, furnish them with an 
abundance of pie material at the season 
when. with many, there is the greatest 
dearth in that article. If gypsum is sown 
on the young leaves when the dew is on, it 
will push their growth finely by aiding the 
manure atthe roots in giving them nouish- 
ment. We have no doubt but this article 
can be raised in the way we have adop- 
ted so asto furnish it to cultivators at the 
rate of enough for a pie for half a penny. 
What a cheap comfort ! 

‘We have noticed another error in the 
cultivation of this plant. It consists in rais- 
ing it in elevated beds, formed by making 
a large frame of slabs or boards and filling 
it with manure and earth, in which the 
roots are plented. This may give them @ 
rich soil, but not a good one—too dry de- 
cidedly. It may answer well in early 
spring, when rains are frequent and plenty; 
but as summer approaches, and long, dry, 
warm days come on, the plants must suffer 
for want of proper moisture—the leaf. stalk 
will lose its succulence, become stringy, in- 
sipid, concoct more of the acid principle, 
by which itis rendered unpalateable, if 
not injurious—and thus its value for half 
the season be entirely lost; while with a 
proper locality and care it will furnish a 
good article, always at hand unfil Sep- 
tember, thus giving a grateful variety to the 
rich contributions of the summer months.” 


How to Treat Youne Ap?Le Trees.— 
A correspondent of Pulaski county gives 
the following as his way of treating young 
apple trees after they are set out in the or- 
chard: “Cultivate and keep them clean. 
Every Spring | wash them well in ley, using 
a swab made by winding tow around a 
stick. This I dip in the ley then rub up 
and down the tree, as high as | can. It 
makes the bark look smooth and keeps the 
worms fromthem. 1 have an orchard five 
years old, and the worms have never in- 
terfered with a single tree.” 
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For the Valley Farmer. ‘paper: that is, information with regard to the 

Deadening Timber. best kind of paint to put on sheep whea 

Mapison Co. [nie April 27, 1864. sheared in order to insure a mark that will 
last at least until the fall of the year. 


Mx. *Jvrror:—In answer tothe inqiury 1 ante Rated 0.E 


made by ‘L.C. H. in your April number, none rte Te siete 
| would just sey tnat the sane time for cut- For the Valley Farmer 
ting down or deadening young timber in’ Franklin County Agricultural 
order to preven: sprouting around the society 
stump and insure a speedy decay of stump . “~ ee a of the Frank: 
and root wil] serve for both objects. And ‘* ounty gricuhura § “elety will be 
e a . . theld at Unon, on Thursday, Friday and 
as I have had a good deal of experience in Saturday the 12th, 13thand 14th days of 
timber | propose to answer the two first in-| Qorober 1854. : y 
quiries under one head. Then! would) ‘Tie exhibition of the following articles 
say to deaden or cut down when the sap and stock is solicited, and premiums op 
flows treest is the best time to insure dis- ‘them will be awarded as follows 
truction to the whole vital force of the tree. PIRST DAY. 
and consequently cause the most rapidde-' Best specimen of Ornamental! Needle 
cay and decomposition of the vegetadle Work %5; 20 yor ds Woolen Carpeting 6; 
properties ot it. And if | were permitted |20 yards Rag Carpeting 5; 10 yards Jeans 
to say whe. this is the case t should sug. (2 505 Lo yards ‘Flannel 2 wa 10 yards 
gest the full moon in August as the best | Linsey "y ms a = —— "5 oan 
time in the whole year to accomplish the ~°v°™" a duit O; pain of Yarn took 
Aasized objec. ’ ings is Yarn gone be = of se he 4 

As to the neigh: that small timber should Ieaeide yr ed yl i sonics Pair of 
be cut trom the ground, that depends en- ‘Kip Boots 2; pair of Calf Boots "9s five 
tirely upon the purpose tor which the ground ‘pounds Butter 2; Loaf of Light Bread f; 
is intended, tut for tilling it is always best /Bottle of Wine 3; Boiled Ham 1; bushd 
to have them low enough to let wagons and!Green Apples 2; half bushel of Pears |, 
sleds pass over tiem in safety. SECOND DAY. 

Aud lastly with regard.to the treatment! Besttwo horse Wagon $5; Shovel Plow 
of different kinds of timber. The. differ-'2; two horse Turning Plow 2; Subsoi 
ence does not consist in the time but in the Plow 2 50; Large Harrow 2; Model ots 
manner of treatment, The chesnut, ash iF arming Gate 2; Rifie Gun 2; Saddle 
and hickory will soon die by belting round; alg 3 “ jpn, . , ee = 
but poplar and all timbers that have what! to pness for rt Sohn 5: yr of Cora & 
we vall white or sap wood on the outside!, 6. of [rish Potatoes 3: acre of Oatsh 
must be cutthrough this white or sap wood saddle Horse, or Mare 5; span of work 
in order to insure a speedy death. Then | Horses 5; Milch Cow 5; Sucking Calf §; 
there is the beech, wild cucumber and buck -| yoke of Oxen 6; 10 lbs sample manufao- 
eye,with all such timbers as have no clienge tured Tobacco 2, 
of wood. These are the hardest timbers THIRD DAY. 
that we have to ki!!. ‘They must be pealed’ Best Stallion, five years old and over 
from four or five feet high to the ground and *145 Stallion from three to five years, a 
then belted pretty well, and then they will be |COU!DS to age 5; Stallion two years old; 
the slowest trees on your ground in dying. ronring neg tm oe sucking es 
Now as to the best timber to grow for build- best and finest Mare 5; two yearol y 


2; reg ; y r 4 9. ’ oe old 
ing and so on, [ will leave that for so:ne one ag mckiy | ne a yrsediaga ores 


to tell whic has been in the prairie country |o 50; yearling Bull 2; Beef Steer 6; Jack 
Jonger than! have. Before closing this | |three years old and over 10; Jennett three 
wish to ask a favor through your valuable|years old and over 5; sucking Mule Cok 
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@ 50; Mule three years old and over 5; 
Boar 2 50; Sow; 2 50; Ram 2; Ewe 2; 
jargest Hog, premium offered by H. 
Cheatham Esq., worth 3 50. 
Competitors for premiums must be 
members of the Society. Persons can 
become members by application to the 
Secretary and paying the initiation fee. 
All articles offered. for premiums must 
be owned by those offerheg them or mem- 
bers of their families and products of the 
soil, and manufactured articles must be 
produced and manufactured in the county. 
Competitors for premiums on crops 
must have the ground and products meas- 
ured by two disinterested members of the 
Society and the facts certified by them in 
writing. Henry Cueatuam, Pres’t. 
E. B. Jerrress. Sec. 
Franklin county, Mo., May 1, 1854. 





Bloody Murrain and Snake Bites. 


For the Valley Farmer. 
Mr. Enitor:—Seeing in the Valley 
Farmer receipts for different things, | will 
gend you two and you may put them in if 


Ist. For Bloody Murrain in cattle, take 
hogs lard one pint; if case bad a tea cup- 
ful of the spirits of turpentine; if not bad, 
half will do. Put them in a bottle and 
shake them well. Give as a drench and 
repeat the lard only, every two hours until 
you have given half a gallon; keep the an- 
imal from water, excapt sal! and water, let 
them drink that if they will, if not, drench 
them with it, say halfa gallcn at a time. 
It will operate on the bowels. 

2d. Recipe for snake bite for animals. 
Take hog’s lard one pint. Give as @ 
drench. Warm it till it will run free first: 
and also grease the place bitten well with 
lard; if no reiief, repeat the dose in twenty 
minutes. 

I have tried the above recipes with good 
success. Reaver IN Osace. 


For the Valley Farmer 
Seed Corn. 
Farmers should always select their seed 
corn through the winter. It is importan: 
for several reasons. If we want a strong 





siock we must plant a goid grain; a small 


grain will shoot forth a small stock, and as 
a matter of course a large one will produce 
a strong one and give it more nourishment 
when it has but the one root attached to the 
grain,—it is ready when planting time 
comes, and saves us the trouble of hastily 
shelling it which generally amounts toneg- 
lect. Large, deep, solid grains'are my 
choice—refuse one half of the little end of 
the ear. 

We have all heard it said that cows 
sometimes lose their quid; if so, is it attri- 
butable to accident, or other causes? What 
are the symptoms, and what is the modus 
operandi tor the restoration of it? Being 
interested I make this inquiry. 

Yours, &c., IGNORAMUS. 


Cutting Timber. 

If oak, hickory or chesnut timber be 
felled in the eighth month,( August) in 
the second running of the sap, and bark- 
ed. quite a large tree will season perfect- 
ly, and even twigs will remain sound for 
years; whereas, that cut in winter, and 
remaining uatil the next fall, (as thick 
as one’s wrist,) will be completely sap- 
rotten, and will be almost useless for any 
purpose. The body of the oak split into 
rails, will not last more than 10 orl2 
years. Chesnut will last longer, but no 
comparison to that cut in the 8th month, 
Hickory cut in the eighth month is not 
subject to be worm-eaten, and will last a 
long time for fencing. 

When I commenced farming in 1802, 
it was the practice to cut timber for post- 
fencing in the winter. White-oak posts 
and black-oak rails, cut at that time, I 
found would not last more than 10 or 12 
years. In the year, 1808, 1 commenced 
cutting fence timber in the eighth month. 
Many of the oak rails cut that year are 
yet sound. as well as these formed of 
chesnut. If the bark is not taken off this 
month, however, it will peel of itself the 
second or third year, and the sap perfect- 
ly sound. The tops of the trees are also 
more valuable for fuel than when cut in 
the winter or spring. 

J] advise young farmers to try the ex- 
periment for themselves, and if post-fence 
will not last twice as long, I forfeit m 
experience as worthless. —A. J. Herald. 
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Bond County Exhibition. \played. 
8 


GREENVILLE, Bond C'o., Ills. a lowing Mateh will be given for two horse 


ve | ms. 

My Dear Sir:--Inclosed I send you a) Members of the Executive Committe hays 
copy ofthe notice of the Agricultural ex- been appointed to tuke subscriptions of mem. 
hibition, Fair and plowing match for this | bers. ’ 
county, to be held Sept. 28. | General Reguiations for the Order of the 


1, pe | Day will be published at least three w 
This is but a small beginning, yet We |hefore the day of Exhibition, when the -_ 


hope to feel authorized before publishing | mittee confidently hope to extend thier list of 
our programme to extend our list of premi- |premiums. - ep 910: 
ums. The lively interest which istaken| | ,, _. mc Pres’t, 
by our: farmers and all other citizens! “" °° ?OSSY 
throughout the county in this movement, is’ y olen anes or 
’ Api sad i ie ‘he Curculio. 

wal encouraging; and ig, may mind iad Knox Country, Mo., April 28, 1754. 
likewise a very satisfactory demonstration a Neat 

: fs! Mr. Apport:—Seeing in some ' older 
that a littleenergy and perseverence in the 


j : inumbers of your Farmer a wish expressed 

good cause will be rewarded with success | y < ; wentleg 

z , : , ito learn a method of getting rid of the our. 

in every agricultural neighborhood in the). 1: .° 1 wilt endeavor to give arty 
° ° Ic 9 ¢ ie ¥¢ ome 
rich and fertile West. ' give y 


; . .. thints that may be something new 
You can judgesbetter'than others in this; hog § new png & 


: some good. ‘The writer is a German 
matter, but it has occurred to me that the| ws and 
coe f 2 nis . |has been hére seven years. You will 
publication of our notice ad list of premi- | ogee gl + 
: therefore excuse the style of writing and 
ums, é&c., might have some good influence} ‘ ’ . ; 
: ‘Spelling, as all | know about it I have jus 
as an example to. others, who like us, are| ~ + , 
‘ rei’ picked up by reacing books and newspa- 
just beginning, and perhaps have a beiter . et, : 
é : ; papers, without the aid of grammar or die. 
effect than a more imposing example trom |. ; 
A res: tionary. | was brought up a gardener and 
older and snore richly endowed Societies, | |. r . 
~ lin the largest establishments of Germany, 
Very respectfully, your friend, " ! 
’ Belgium and France. 1 have been fam- 
Witun 8S. War. |. 5 . , 
ling here and find in the Valley Farmers 
The B gnd County Exhibition, Fair, a nd\ good manv cases that fit us all here and me 
Plowing Match lin particular. | have just started a Nursery, 
Will be held in Greenville, on ‘Tuesday, Sep-|and am glud to learn through the Fatmer 
, 9 . » di jon of . y 7 
tember 25, 1354, under the direction o! the |that the people are more and more getting 
executive committee, their eyes open, particularly in the bran’h 
"y . . es ages eo pe , a 
t he folowing Pre bited will be age forjof orcharding: You may publish the com. 
animals or ariicies exhibited, tac sume being, | * att ae rte" 
Ee Wes opinion of the. jndges, of a superior |™inicattott below if you think fit. There 
quality. lare a good many things that T might write 
For the best stallion $5; for the socond best |about, and | will if possible do so, if this 
stallion 2; for the best Gelding 3 to 6 years |finds favor. Perer Freprrick 
old: 5; for the se¢ond best Gelding 2; for the) Mr 
Brood mare 4, 2d best do, 2; best yearling | “aloes a 
> y Sie. . . 
Colt 2; besi Mule 2; best pair of working Ox-|Y°! 9 -\® 3, and vol. 4, No. 11, to some 
en 5, 2c best do, 2; best bull 5, 2d best do, 2; !communications about the curculio. [nthe 
penis "yg O, 2d oe do, 2! best two year fast instance the gentleman took the Sods 
0 eer 2, best yearlicg 2; best boar 2; , : 4 
P| " sever nches dee tand removed them 
sow 2; best fat Hog 2; best Ram 2. “ eral mches deep out and removed them, 
For the besttbutter not less thin 2) Tbs. '2;|at was the reason why ie raised plums 
best Cheese 2; best Apples 2; best show of |that year, because he removed with the sod 
Potatoes, Beets and Turnips 2; Best Plow 3; \ihe /arra@ of the curculio. {n the first in- 
o horse We Be lurrow 2. . 
best two horse Wagon 3; best Hurros stance spading the ground a foot deep ul 
Specimens of domestic manufecture of eve- ler t] - 
ty description will be received and exhibited [der the green gage plum, put the larva 60 
and premiums given or a Diploma where mer-|deep in the ground that they could not come 
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up. The drugs put on top or to the root, 
do no good. ‘The best way to explain the 
matter will be a recital of the method by 
which in some parts of Germany the people 
have got and are getting clear of the worm 
that spoils the best sweet cherries. 

This worm comes from an egg laid by a 
moth in the blossoms of the cherries, grows 
there until the cherry gets ripe, then it is 
ripe for the larve state. It springs down 
the tree and digs itself in the soil and re- 
mains there until next season when it comes 
outa moth, Through the exertions of in. 
dividuals and Horticultural Societies, whole 
townships have joined to exterminate the 
moth. They either remove the upper soil 
a great distance from the cherry tree or 
spade the upper soil around the tree 14 to 
1% inches under. They see that no wild 
bush which the moth also effects is near, i 
so they destroy it. This is destroying the 
root of the evil, 

T have not noticed whether the curculio 
affects any wild bush, if so I would recom- 
mend destroying all near your orchard.— 
Spade your ground 14 inches deep under 
the trees and if any curculio should make 
its appearance apply raw cotton to the 
trunk of the treewhich will catch them and 
ants and other insects that injure the fruit. 
Picking up the wind falls and distroying 
them immediately will be of service 

In th: opinion of the writer these direc. 
tions followed will be worth all the drugs in 
the world to keep off the curculio. 

Respectfully yours, Pi 


For the Valley Farmer 


having considerable sympathy for men 
in the brush, an@ being satisfied that we 
should live for ourselves and others, I take 
pleasure in giving what little imformation 
} can on that as all other subjects. To 
destroy small timber and prevent its sprout- 
ing, cut down or deaden in the spring just 
as the buds begir. to burst open, leaving 
your stumps from eight to twelve inches 
high. When the bush is cut off stick your 
axe in the stump and split it so as to ad- 
mit the water when it rains to go down inte 
the stump. Large timber that you wish to 
use for building or fencing, cut when the 
zap is up and the bark taken off | believe 
will last longer than any other time, but if 
the bark isleft on will rot sooner than if 
cut at any other time of year. I once 
tried an experiment by going into a pin oak 
grove on the first day of May. | struck my 
axe into one of the saplings and numbered 
it 1; the second day | repeated the project 
and numbered it 2, and so on the month 
out numbering every day. ! found that 
number 12 died out root and branch, and 
by referring to the almanac,! found that 
the moon had just entered her last quarter 
—the sign in the feet. Whether that would 
hold good all the time [ am not able to 
say, | have not tried it since 

Ifany one knows a preventive or a cure 
for the stiff complaint among brood mares 
should like very much to hear from then 
on that subject. You have but few sub- 
scribersin this county, but we are doing 
what we can by way of recommending 
your valuable work to others, andI think 





Destruction of Timber. 
Macon Co. Mo., April 28, 1854. 

Mr. Eniror,—In looking over your 
highly esteemed pages, | see in the April 
No. a piece calling for information on the 
aubject of cutting down, deadning and des- 
troying small timber. Having had twenty- 
five years experience in the brush of north 
Missouri, I have learned some things. [ 
make no pretentions to smartness, but what 


the time is coming when Macon will do 
better. God speed the cause, and may 
yours and the Farmer’s become a happy 
lot. Yours fraternally, 

i. Gs 
P.8.—Ii do not pretend to say that my 
plan of deadning or cutting down will al- 
Ways prevent sprouting, but it certainly is 
the best time. Tell my brother bush. 
whackers to try the experiment LG. 


0<7The Postage on the Valley Parmer 





little I do know I know as well as any one, 
having obtained it by the hardest; and! 


is now only six centsa year to any part 


of the United States. 
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Boone County Agricultural Society. 
At the meeting of the boone county Agri 

cultural Recielp held on the 8th inst., The 

following restolutions were adopted. 

1. Resolved, That the Board of Directors be 
requested to adopt the following as a By-Lav 
of the Society: 

Szc. 20.—No member of Board of Direc- 
tors, President or Vice President, or othet 
persons, shal! be permitted to go into the ring 
during the exhibition of any article or ani- 
mal at the differe at Fairs, but the selected 
Judges of each thing to be exhibited, and the 
Marshal and his aids sha!! have the possession 
of the ring during the exhibition. 

2. That the President and Directors of the 
Society he required to cause to be erected, a 
stand, for the accommodation of, the Presi- 
dent, the Board of Directors, and invited 
guests, onthe Fair ground, outside of the 
show-ring, and that the President draw on the 
Treasurer of the Society forthe cost of the 
same. 

3,. That the Preident and Directors be re- 
_ Qsirep; if they deem it advisable, to cause to 

be laid off a track, at least twenty feet wide 
around the Fair ground, not nearer than teu 
feet to the fence. 


North Western Missouri Agricultural, 
Horticultural and Mechanical Asso- 
ciation. 

This Society held its annual meeting 
at the Court Room inthis city, on Mon- 
day the Ist inst. A considerable number 
were present and a good and healthy in- 
terest was manifested, Dr. Beaumont, 
was again unanimously elected President 
JW. Vineyard Vice Pre silent, H. Mil. s 
Moore, Esq, Secretary, and Jas, W. 
Steele Treasurer. The following are 
the names of the Directors for the ensu- 
ing year, Major Jesse Morin, Abner 
Dean, Dr. J. M. Moore,!. F. Forbis, Wm. 
L. Irvine, Joseph Nower, Green K. 
White, Dr. G. W. Bayliss, Lewis Pence, 
A Risk, John C. Pepper and Thos. F. 
Stone. The Society then passed a reso- 
lution to hold the next annual Fair o thi» 
city, commencing on Wednesday, the 4th 
day of October next, and continuing four 
days.— Weston Reporter. 


The Bourbon Agricultural Society— 
the oldest one in the West, held at the site 
of the greatest stock auction in the world 
—Paris—at a late meetiny passed a res 
olution appropriating $10,000 to be ex- 
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pended in the erection of an amphitheatre, 
and other improvements on their grounds, 


The Ky., Agricultural and Mechanic- 
Associations have commenced improve. 
memts on their grounds, te @ reclion of 
an extensive amhitheatre, and other im- 
provements, which, it is thought will cost 
abut $12,000 or $15,000. 


Breaking Horses. 

Ms. Enttor:—lI notice in your valua- 
ble paper, some remarks on ‘breaking 
horses,” from the Patent Office. Report. 
In this operation, Madam Glass’ receipt 
for cooking a sturgeon, will apply, viz: 
‘First catch the sturgeon.’’ In order to 
break a colt well, first get a colt of good 
blood; and then he will need very little 
breaking. A colt of good blood is always 
a colt of goodcourage, and the best way 
of ascertaining a good blooded colt, is to 
try his courage. See if anything will 
frighten him—see if he delights in loud 
noises, such as the sound of a drum—the 
noise of a bridge—the sound of a can- 
non, &c, 

A goud colt will generally precede his 
dam in traveling. If he lags behind—if 
he is easily frightened at sights, or sounds 
—get rid of him at once. He will not be 
worth raising. If you havea colt froma 
good stock, treathim with kindness, nev- 
er irritate him. Feed him with salt, crusts 
of bread, pices of carrots, &c., from the 
hand. Feed him well, give him a warm 
stable, and good bed in winter. Halter 
him and lead him about when he is a year 
old. Bridle him at two years, and occa- 
sionally put a saddle of his back, and al- 
ways keep him in hand, and under kind 
control. Keep up this practice till three 
years old—you may then put a harriess 
on him and lead him around in it. Take 
care that he never gets a chance to break 
from you orran away. In the spring, 
summer and fail give him a good pasture 
to exercise in, where he can run and con- 
solidate his limbs. At four, yon may 
harness him in a sled, and afterward in @ 
light wagon——always remain by his head. 
Do not blind him—tet him see everything 
that is going on around him. A harrow 
is a good thing to tame him down. 

If you want him to work wi h another 
borse, you mi:v now harness him with @ 
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horse that is perfectly gentle, and kind, 
and sure in all situations, 

At five years old‘he will be fit to put to 
any light work in saddle and harness.— 
But tgen he should not be overloaded or 
strained athis or any other age. At 
eight years old the horseis mature. His 
bones, muscles and cords are fully devel- 
oyed and consolidated.—N,. C. Betron, 
in Granite Farmer. 

Planting Corn. 

The common way is to plant the seed 
in hills, according to the old rhyme: 

One for the blackbird, and one for the crow, 
And two for the rot, and four for to grow. 

Or varied : 

One for the blackbird, and one for the crow, 

One for the cut- worm, and three left to grow. 

We are not willing to be quite so liber- 
al to the feathered race; indeed we make 
no soruples to exclude them entirely by a 
coating of tar. Half a pint of tar will do 
foran acre, by pouring hot water upon 
the seed to warm the outside of the grains 
pouring it off again in a few seconds and 
then applying the tar, and stirring the 
whole thoroughly. This gives the grains 
a thi, deljeate varnish of tar. Then mix 
in air-slacked lime, and stir it, and the 
seed will be well coated with tar and lime, 
and no featheyed rogue will touch it. 


. Beg Thrift. 

In looking into,the position and treat- 
ment of boys up@n farms, as we have 
done lately, or notion has more and 
more strengththd that it is as easy as it 
is certainly most expedient, to give eve- 
ry boy a chance of earning a little money 
for himself. This can be done by allow- 
him to set apart a corner. of a garden or 
pay rent for a single field; but we find, 
inthe merican Agriculturist, the fol- 
lowing suggestion of another way to make 
the laboring lad proud of his home and in- 
tersted in his occupation. [tis from Re 
port of a ‘‘Farmers, Club:” 

“J. Reynolds said he knew a lad who 
five years ago began to keep poultr 
He bought five or six hens, raised chick 
ens, Gad sold chickens and eggs. He fed 
largely up-n fresh fish. He now has a 
flock of some fifty hens, has purchased a 
cow, repaired his little barn, clothed him- 
self, assisted his mother more or less, and 


. 
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is now, from the sale of his milk and the 
produce of his poultry, quite a thriving 
young man, accumulating a very pretty 
capital.” 


Sick Heapacuy.—The following cure 
for sick headache was furnished to the 
Boston Medical Journal, by Dr. N.S. 
Folsom, of Portsmouth, N. H: 

‘Take any number of drops of Croton 
Oil'mix them with flour and molasses, 
dnd make as many pills as the drops of 
oil used. When the patient feels the sick 
headache coming on, one half of a pill is 
to be taken every hour in molasses or 
something of like consistence, until it acts 
as cathartic; and thus treat the sick head- 
ache at each attack. If thus taken, each 
attack willbe less severe, and in some 
cases afew effect a permanent cure. 
He seems tothink the Croton Oib acts 
in three ways:—Il. By increasing the 
secretions. 2. By counteracting the an- 
tiperistaltic action of the stomach and 
bowels. 3. By acting as a counter irritant 
to the brain.” 


Dow’r Ear Horse-Ravisu roo Fare- 
Ly.—It is almost hazardous to say any 
thing against a condiment so universally 
used and relished as this, but a word of 
caution is needed. Horse radish is high- 
ly stimulating and exciting tothe stomach, 
and this. effect is almost always followed 
by lassitude and weakness. We have 
met with several cases, where persons 
have ignorantly used this root so freely 
as to be scarcely able to labor at all. 

Where it is needed as a medicine, a 
small quantity of horse radish is doubt- 
jess beneficial. But weatfe quite sure, 
from considerable observation of its 
effects upon ourselves and others, that 
any person using a full spoonfull or more, 
at ameal, will suffer in consequence, 
although the cause of this sufferisg may 
not be perceived, since it produees a 
stimulating effect forthe first hour or 
two after eating it.—Am. Agriculturist. 

Tue Western EnANGELIsT; @ religiou- 

monthly of 16 psges is published at Green- 
ville, Ill, by Pxrer Lone, Editor and Pro- 
prietor; te whem all letters should te ed- 
dreseed, gost said. Terms of the Evans 
gelist, ifty cente a year. 
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IMPROVED BORING MACHINE. 
FOR HOUSEZ, CAR, AND BRIDGE FRAMING. T 3 
This machine is simple in construction’, well made, light and pogablesand not tie- 
tle 'to get out of repair; the demand for whictr lias ‘tapidly increas@d“witlin the last 
year, thereby favoring its utility.” It is readily attached to a timber joist, when the 
workman sits across it, operating the auger by turning one of Hé¥granks with each 
hand, doiug four times the amount of work with much more ease and precision than 
with the common auger, avoiding entirely that wrenching andlaboriows operation. . By 
shipping the gear, and the same motion of the cranks, the auger is drawn out quickly; 
leaving the hole clear of chips. 
» Ore set of Snell & Brothers’ Celebrated Augers are furnished with machine, consist 
ing of one inch, one and a half inches, and two inches, equal to eighteen quarters— 
Price, complete, for No. 1, 813,00; No. 2, extra high for railroad bridge work, $13,50. 
Forsale by Wm. M. Plant & Co., Main Street St. Louis. 
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Pet Soe 

Puantinc Hxepexs.—In answer to inquiries, the Ohio Cudiivator states that «in this 
glimate, osage orange plants do.not start to grow before the 5th to 10th of May, 30 as 
to render it important that they should bg set before that time; but the ground shoyld be 
prepared earlier, else itis liable to becgme hard from dry weather. ‘The seed should 

» sown about corn planting time, gr, any time in May, when most conyenient. We 
have liad it do well, sown as late as the first week in June. The only danger is from 
drouth, and watering must be.resorted.to whenever this occurs shortly after sowing, 
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(Original. ) 
Culture of the Grape—WMo. 6. 
ARBORS, 

Arbors for the city should be carried up 
‘against a house, to the third story where 
shade is required, They do best when 
made with a large elipticul sweep, com- 
mencing at eight or ten feet fromthe pave- 
ment, and stretching over in one sweep to 
the third or fourth story window. In such 
arbors, the shoots on the highest parts do 
‘pot.shade the lower ones,—as is frequently 
“fie cdse‘in vines trained against an upright 
trellis, which has no circular tpp to carry 
off the budding shoots. And upright trel- 
lis, even suppose you keep the shoots close- 
ly \ied in, is likely to cause the dropping 
of one leaf on to another, and generally 
only a few fine bunches near the upper 
part; and even then the leading shoots have 
either to be cut or be permitted to overhang 
all the fruit and branches. Under no cir- 
cumstances ought the leading shoots to be 
cut away or stopped, as it will derange the 
action of the plant and vitiate the sap. 

Arbors which are flat, or nearly so on 
the top answer very well; but such do not 
ripen very good fruit on the perpendicular 
or lower part. They should be made strong 


“enouyh to bear a.man’s weight when prun- 


ing or working among them. The strips 


‘should be made ofthe best materials, free 


, from knots, or they may break suddenly, 
“and the person working on them might 
bréak His neck; such strips of wood ought 


‘not to bé more than a foot apart, this will 
“make it so much the stronger, and more 


‘Convenient to tie the young shoots into it 
“in, the spring. Vines growing against a 
wall should be trained to a frame six inches 
“away from the wall. The fruit will not come 
to much in this climate, the berries will be 
_fhin and meagre, and will be smothered 
with spider’s webs and dust, all the dead 
leaves and filth will lodge on them—they 
will do no good, and will give you ten times 
#8 much trouble as to raise them on an ar- 
Dorortrellis, Brick walls may answer for 
wines very well in England, where the sun 
is not otherwise strong enough to produce 












the necessary heat, to stimulate the fruit to 
perfection. English growers also say that 
they nail the plant close to the wall to pre- 
vent the cold air from getting behind them; 
but we have no such thing as this cold air 
in this latitude; after the summer once sets 
in with the Thermometer varying from 68 
to 98 or 100 degrees Fahrenheit, there is 
little danger of their being chilled. Where 
they are trained so close to the wall or oth- 
erwise crowded, the thrips will smother 
them in this latitude; you will find no thrips 
where the vine has a free circulation of 
air about its shoots and branches, Wires 
are conductors of electricity, and as such 
are very apt to attract thelightning. When 
a vine is struck by the electric fluid the 
leaves droop suddenly; when the sun reach- 
es them in the morning the bark separates 
readily from the wood, and has a very fishy, 
putrid swell. I have seen vines trained on 
wires, in doors and out, struck by lightning 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, but 
never saw any trained on wood affected by 
it. Besides it takes about ten times. as 
long to prune vines on wires, as on wood; 
the tendrils of the vine get fastened round 
the wires, and you have to spoil the edge 
of your knife to get them loose. If twine 
of the size of pack thread be use to tie the 
vines with on wood frames, when pruned in 
winter, and some weak twine or matting be 
used to tie them with in summer, they will 
rearlily break away from the frame work 
with a jerk; if you wish to avoid the trouble 
of cutting etch one of the bandages, and 
thereby save time and labor, I always pre- 
fer to have them completely detached at 
the time of winter pruning, so that I can re- 
arrange them if necessary with new twine. 
When you have them on wires, you can- 
not jerk them off without danger of miis- 
placing the wires, besides continually spoil. 
ing the edge of your knife. If you get the 
right kind of a pruning knife, made of the 
right material, and put on a good edge in 
the morning previous to beginning a day’s 
work, you may work the entire day with it 
on wooden frames with very little sharp’ 
ening, but on wire frames you will 80 fre~ 
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quently strike the edge of your knife against/be to remove the leaves to allow the fruit 
the wires that it will take you half of your|to ripen, when it is by the agency of the 
time to keep an edge on it by constant set-|leaves mainly that the fruit is ripened; i 
ting, and rubbing on your hone. 1 prefer) the foliagebe too much crowded at any time 
those knives which have straight blades andj during the summer, you have planted your 
long handles; the hooked blades are apt to) vines too close together, or you did not thin 
fracture the remaining part of the shoot you)them out sufficiently when they were prun. 
are cutting, and do not slip through and|edin the winter season. 


make such aclean cut as the straight blade. tains 
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If the handle of your knife be too short, you! American Pomological Society. 
will be ve:y apt to shave off, and cut into) ‘The Fifth Session of this National Asso. 


the end of the thumb when pruning. 


ciation, will be held at Horticultural Hall in 


For Vineyards in the country the rows/the city of Boston, Massachusetts, eommen- 
should be from six to eight feet apart; and|°™g on Wednesday, the thirteenth day of 


the trellis about as high ascan be conve- 


September next, at ten o’clock, A. M. 
t isintended to make this assemblage one 


uiently reached by a person standing on|of the most interesting that has ever been 
the ground; the posts should be of cedar if|held in this country on the subject of Pom. 
_jpossible, and should be put in firm and ology. All Horticultural, Agricultural, and 


strong; the tops of the posts should’ 


other kindred Associations, of North Amer. 
ica, are therefore requested to send such 


be, left standing some four or five feet) number of Delegates to this Convention, a 


_ above the cross rails, that is some ten 


they may deem expedient. 


feet or more above the ground, so that you|, Pomologists, Nurserymen, and others, in- 


ean with the aid of a ladder, tie up your 


terested in the cultivation of good Fruit, are 
also invited to attend the coming session. 


leading shoots to those posts, and thus pre-| Among the objects of this Suciety, are the 


» ¥ent the too redundant foliage from smoth- 


following: — 


ering your fruit, and at the same time avoid To_ ascertain, from practical experience, 


the injurious effects of stopping or cutting 


your leaders and depriving the plant of | its 
_foliage, which will be absolutely necessary 


the relative value of varieties in different 
“ete of our widely extended country. To 
ear the Reports of the various State Fruit 
Committees, and from a comparison of res 


» to enable the plant, through the agency of] to learn what Fruits are adapted to gen 


. its. leayes, to secrete various substances 

contained in the seeds; and also to enable 
\it to secrete the sacharine matter essential 
, to. the ripening of the fruit, If the plant 


cultivation; what varieties are suitable for 
particular localities; what new varienies give 
promise of being worthy of dissemination; and 
especially what varieties are generally inferi- 
or or worthless, in all parts of the Union. 


has not sufficient healthy foliage it cannot}, 1 order to facilitate these objects, and 


, mature the seeds and {ruit, ,And although 
. you may to some extent judge by measur. 
ing the body of the vine near the ground 
.dhow much fruit the plant is able to mnture, 
_ yet there must be sufficient foliage to enable 
. the plant to perform the functions which na- 
.ture intended they should do, or you may 
fall short in your calculations. Many ex- 
»/perienced vine growers under glass, say 
, that vines hen forced having the main body 
, oftheir roots outside of the hot house, per- 
-form.all these functions by the aid of their 
wigaves alone, subsisting on the atmosphere 
in the house before the roots begin to grow 
« # all. .Whata ridiculous absurdity it must 


to collect and diffuse a knowledge of researches 
and discoveries in the science of Pomology, 
Members and Delegates are requested to con- 
tribute specimens of the Fruits of their res- 
pective districts; also papers descriptive of 
their art of cultivation; of diseases and insects 
injurious to vegetation; of remedies for the 
same, and whatever may add to the interest 
and utility of the Association. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has generously offerred to provide accom- 
modations for the Society, and also to pub- 
iish its proceedings free ef expense. ; 

All packages of Fruit intended for, exhibi- 
tion, may therefore be addressed as follows: 
--For the American Pomological Society, 
Horticultural Hall, School Street, Boston 
Mass.;”? where a.committee willbe in atten- 
dance to take charge of the same. 
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All Societees to be represented, will please 
forward Certificates of their several Delega- 
tions, to the President of the American Pom- 
glogical Society, at Boston. 

MarsHaL, P, Witper, Presipsnr. 

H. W. S. CLeveianp Secretary. 

Boston, Mass., April Ist, 1854. 





Tue Vavepicrory Appnzgss or Lewis 
G. Moxnris, Esq., late President of the 
New York Agricultural Society, for 
which we are indebted to the ever kind 
attention of B. P. Johnson, contains some 
practical ideas, in Mr, M.’s straightfor- 
word way, from which we draw the fol- 
lowing extracts: . 

Farmer’s Soys.—*It was an old, com- 
mon saying in a family, if one of the boys 
was not quite as bright and intelligent as 
the others, ‘We must make a farmer of 
him, as that is all he is good for.’ That 
was in the days when Book-FraRMING was 
hooted at. It was then thought that 
mental labor was useless; all that was re- 
quired was to follow the old beaien track, 
and toil with the hands and body. 

“I am happy to say that these views 
have passed away, and that the cultiva- 
tion of the soil can accompany with it as 
pleasing and varied a study as any occu- 
pation in the world, and there is noend to 
the information to begained. As to my- 
self, gentlemen, I have jnst learned 
ag of the profession to find out, that 
I know comparatively nothing. 

‘‘How often is it that a farmer embarks 
one of (as he thinks) his smartest sons 
in trade or speculation; it becomes neces- 
sary at the outset, or at some fature peri-| 
od, to lend him his name on paper, or to| 
encumber the farm; the result of which 
frequently turns out in being obliged to! 
sell the landed estate, and the whole fam- 
ily is brought to want by the proud or lazy | 
spirit of this one son.” 

Savine Seeps.—‘'] would recommend 
more attention being paid to the quality 
of all seeds sown and planted by our far- 
mers. I meanthat they should be raised) 
expressly for seed, by persons who might} 
make that kind of farming their principal 
object, and the ordinary farmers resort to! 
them to procure the seeds. 

“The difference in value of a cro pro-| 
duced by seed properly selected, well ma-| 
tured and kept free from other varieties,| 





would, in most cases, doubly repay the 
additional cost of procuring good seed, 
instead of sowing the kind they have on 
hand of their own growing. We have 
now many farmers in our State who are 
turning their attention that way, and if 
our large farmers will give them proper 
encouragement the good results will be 
reciprocal, and the average yield in our 
State greatly increased.” 

Acricuttrurat SocizTizs anv Pert- 
oprcaLts.—“Having drawn a favorable 

sition for agriculture, as an occupation, 
it is well I should give credit where cred- 
it is due. Is mainly owing to the estab- 
lishment of such societies as this, all over 
our Union, and by the aid of the agricul- 
tura! press, which has become very nu- 
merous and of a very high order as to 
ability, by which means a regular fund of 
information is diffused, not only of thepro- 
ceedings of this.country, but the accounts 
and doings of European agriculturists, by 
which means it affords our American ap- 
titude a chance to apply the experience of 
the old world, for centuries, and our In 
ventive genius as a nation has led to a 
improvements which are better adapte 
to our soil and climate, 

“Jt is by comparison with others’ that 
we judge of our own, and without the so- 
ciety meetings to be able to draw the com- 
parison, and without the editors to give 
us the information, as to the doings of 
the agricultural world, we would have 
been an eighth of a century behind. I 
therefore hope we will continue to give 
the press increased support, and keep our 
agricultural institutions foremost in the 
minds of the people.” 





PLANTING FOR Posterity.—*‘There,”’ said a 
gentleman to us one day, pointing to a grou 
of evergreens and other trees, ‘my brother is 
about to build himself a house; those trees 
were planted for him by m~ father upwards 
of tweuty years ago.” “How fortunate this 
man to have such a father. Here he builds 
his house among these fine trees and enters at 
once upon their enjoyment. He gains twenty- 
five years of time, and not only that, the plan- 
tation has a ten-fold value in its history and 
associations. It ais family monument. A 
beautiful examplethis for fatkers- Suche: 
inheritance hasa moral] as well as material 
value.— Horticulturist. 
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ement on any now in use, being the most porta- 


ht iron links being used instead of cast 


with four horse lever power, $245 00 


$235 00; do. with one horse endless chain power, $195 00, 
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some years past, several hundred having been sold by the ‘invent- 


WITH FOUR HORSE LEVER POWER. 


The Lever power is represented as an improv 
endless chain power is very durable—wroug 
wear out. Price of Thresher and Cleaner, 


ae 


etal 


Cox & Roberts’ Patent Thresher and Cleaner, 


durability, and cheapness. They have been thoroughly tested for 


ble and simple one manufactured. The 


sequently they are not liable to break or 


two horse endless chain power, 


ors at their manufactory in Belleville. 
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Well Digging. 









































an argument adduced for or against a sub- 


fortunate in this endowment have to be lug- 
ged on step by step through all the intri- 


before'they can discover the truth clearly. 
This latter class when they beccme wed- 
ded to an idea or opinion stick to it withthe 
death like tenacity of a drowning man to 
whatever may be in his reach, though it 
can-afford him no succor. They have 
more respect for long cherished errors 
than they have for the blazing lights of new 
truth; ~ Such | am afraid, in the case of J. 
W.-Wilkerson, the advocate of this mys- 
_ terious system of Hydrology! He demurs 
, to the explanation given by me, by which 
, the divining rod is held by the water conju- 
) ror, as-not being his method at least, and 


» the fact is something similar to one which 
_ heuses on such occasions. I spoke of the 
modus operandi generally made use of by 
the water witches, without, however, men- 
tioning the difference between his mode 
and theirs. Upon this feilure he has with 
' some plausibility erected a platform, aud 
im front his battery is firing off his pop gun 
artillery, with greatamusement no doubt 
to himself, but at the seme time no injury 
to me,nor any disparagement to the argu- 
ments which | adduced in refutation to his 
system of hydrology. And moreover. I 


othe hands as [ have already suggested, | 
will take the pains to enquire into the mat- 
br and try to reach outits cause. Is Mr. 


Why notto rock? He ought to have to 
ave settled this point well in his mind be- 
pre‘he'should ‘have ventured on the public 


Mr. Epitor;—There are some persons 
of such @ happy conformation of mind that 
they canin an instant, as it were, step 
from @ premise to a conclusion, and dis- 
cover at a glance the fitness or unfitness of| previous opinion is strengthened, and that 


ject under discussion. Other persons less 


cate windings of a metaphysical argument 


| the mode which | suggested as a test of 


ithe intelligence of the age seems to have 
outlived its time. Since hydrology has 
become the subject of discussion, I have 
taken some pains to enquire into the suc- 
cess of these pretended water divinators, 
From the facts which I have gathered, my 


their art will not do to depend upon if wa- 
ter be the object sought. Mr. R. Elkins, of 
Lawrence county, Mo. has had the eighth 
‘well sunk before he found water. These 
\several places were pointed out to him by 
four different water conjurers; and he sunk 
all of them considerably deeper than the 
depththey told him his efforts would be 
crowned with success, and he would obtain 
an unfailing vein in each of the places he 
dug. Inthe eighth well he sunk he got water 
in abundance. To hit once in eight times 
isnot very good guessing; at least by those 
who pretend to have an invariable rule for 
their guide’ But it is quite as correct as I 
could expect froma water conjuror, for | 
have no confidence in their method what- 
ever. Mr. J. Ogle, who lives in the same 
neighborhood, havs sunk six different 
wells, which were selected by four different 
water witches, yet obtained no water, al- 
though he dug in each well considerably 
deeper than he was told by them he would 
find water. Mr. O. says he generally 
struck rock at the depth the conjurors told 
him he would find water, From these 
facts does it appear that much reliance can 
be placed in this method ofdiscovering the 
hidden veins beneath the surfuce of the 
earth! If the rod works at all in the hands 
may it not be to rock instead of water? Mr. 
O. says the rod will work in his hands, 











rena in advocacy of a system which by 


|but he does not say to what substance it 
still stick to my original text, that when I|works, or what causes it. But there is one 
} shall find the rod to work. arranging it in fact of which he is convinced to the great 


inconvenience of both himself and family, 
these water conjurors have as yet been un- 
able to find for him the eagerly and long 


J, W..W. sure the rod works to water!|sought for fluid. But there may be stone 


witches as well as water witches, and Mr. 
Q. may be one that is gifted in that way. 
This view of the subject is in conformity to 
thattaken by W. He says Providence has 
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distributed her gifts. To one she has giv-|should take a pleasure to be convinced from 
en this, to another that. While she has|Mr. W. himself, for 1 understand he is a 
been thus bountiful to us, it is a pity that man of high attainments. I will inform 
she has not at the same timg given us some |Mr. W. for his own benefit, if his system 
rules by which we could determine wheth- of hydrology is a reality and not a hocus- 
er the endowment is water, stone, mineral |pocus of the imagiaation, that he has it in 
or a dry bottom to a well; without putting|his power not only to convince me, but 
us to much expense and labor. Such gifts, thousands of other personsin Missouri, and 
if gifts they be, are rather annoying than elsewhere, which will not only prove an 
useful, Other facts have fallen under my inestimable blessing to community but an 
observation, one of which I will here men- |emolument to himself, more productive in 
tion. Some yearsago an old gentleman ‘real gains than the richest placers beyond 
over whose head had passed some seventy the Siera Nevada! He then has it in his 
winters came to his grandson’s on purpose power to gladden the hearts of thousands! 
of showing where to dig his well. He took Why then does he keep this invaluable 
his forked rod his hand and marched over talent buried up? Why then does he not 
the ground with apparent pride and no lit- exhume it and aweke it up to activity, and 
tle dignity. Finally he hit upon a spot|apply it to the general good of community, 
where the rod went nicely to work. By that fathers, mothers and children may 


the vibrations of the rod he pronounced the 
depth to the water to be twenty-five feet 
English, French, more! But the grand- 
son, like myself was a disbeliever in this 
water legerdemain. When he got ready 
to sink his well he selected a place the 


bless him and have his name emblazoned 
on the temple of fame? He need not fear 
the jeers and taunts of community ifhepos- 
sesses the finding water under the earth’s 


surface to the extent he professes. His ‘ 


success would soon silence into awe and 


— 





most convenient for the accommodation of | reverence the most skeptical. I oppose the | 
his family, and went to work, paying no theory out of no respect to Mr. W., but | 


respect to the place selected by his grand- simply because | do not believe it is one of 
father and found water to the depth of|nature’s laws or truths. But Mr. W. sticks 


. seventeen feet, The old gentleman had |to his system of hydrology with a love bor- 





passed over the same place but his magic 
wand would not work. But Mr. W. will 
say perhaps, he did not possess the gift of 
thus discovering the secret veins beneath 
the earth’s surface! In this I will more 
cordially agree with him, and I am in hopes 
that he will take it as no offence when I 
say I do not believe any other person pos- 
sesses it, his avowal to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Although I feel well pur- 
suaded in my own mind at present, from 
observation and from facts which I have ad- 
duced, that there is no sure reliance to be 
placed in this method of finding water ; yet 
I feel confident that [ am not so bigoted in 
my opinion on the subject as to shut both 
eyes and ears against the convictions of 
truth. Truth though it come from the hum- 
ble cottage, is of far more’ value to me 
than error from high places and thrones, I 


dering on to enthusiasm. [le sees the gen- 
tle inclinations of boughs of trees to the 
concealed aqueous fluids. A slighter in- 
clination of them as the exposed stream 
ripples along its serpentine course. Pro- 
vidence has placed these as a sure indioa- 
tion of the treasures concealed beneath and 
man, only for his disbelief and stupidity, 
might dig and slake his thirst! The stur- 
dy oak, whose head has been crowned 
with the snows and frosts of three centur- 
ies, and through whose boughs old Boreas 
has whistled many a chilling blast; where 


place for the eagle and a security for all 
backwoods hunter; yet true to the impulse 


of nature’s laws it inclines its boughs to 
either the flowing stream or one conceal- 








the panther and catamount have sportedin | 
the sunshine; it has been the roosting 


varmints of the forest when pursued by the 
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ed beneath the earth’s surface! A bough|s0 good a substitute for the native breadstall 


cutfrom this same tree retains it rigidity! 
while in the hands of one person, in the 
hands of another it shows more humility 
when brought in the vicinity of the stream 
coneealed beneath, and nodsand vibrates 
like athing of life! Could Moses, Aaron, 
and the Egyptian magicians break forth 
from their toms (where they have been 
pent'up for years) in all the freshness of 
life, with the incidents of the past vividly 
impressed upon their minds, and witness 
the nodsand vibrations of an hazle switch 
sporting inthe hands’ of Mr. W. or any 
‘other of our modern water conjurors, how 
profoundly they would be impressed of the 
superiority of the modern copjurors over 
those who lived in their day !:'No doubt 
they would) muke humble acknowledge- 
ments of the greater gifts of Providence 
at the present day and sneak off to their 
tombs shametacedly. Wishing you suc- 
‘ees in the noble cause in which you are 
engaged I am and still hope to remain 
your friend. J. Rozerts, 








Tall Corn. 

We have ‘tall corn,”’ in America, The 
world is beginning to find it out. Every year 
brings the fact more and more home to the 

ive'and d gestive faculties of all civil- 
humanity. Like all great truths it does 
not gain credit at once. True, everybody 
sees it here with his own eyes, but not so on 
the other side of the water. The first accounts 
of our he mg "wre ed were read by th. 
Backingham farmer with as much respect as 
the fish stories of sailor Sinbad, It took even 
thetighest dignitaries of the land a long 
while to get fairly up to the fact. Even at this 
day there is an ear of corn at the British Mu- 
seum which enjoys a very “distinguished con- 
sideration’’ as a curiosity. It divides atten- 
tion, we donot say equally, but fractionally 
with the Ninevah bull and the great Kohinoor. 
it ig a perfect marvel to our cousin John Bull; 
and yot it has buta very simple history, and 
is not a very extraordinary ear of ccrn after 
all. It has reached its present. distinction 
somewhat in this wise: 

In the month of January, 1847, at a certain 
dinner party in London, at which Lord John 

» Lord Morpeth, many other distin- 
get men were present, the conversation 
ed upon the Irish famine, and the remark 

~ ‘was made by Lord John, that he rejoiced that 


has been as Indian corn, Turning to Bates, 
the American partner in the house of Barin 
Brothers, his lordship went on to say, “‘why 
Bates some of the cobs have twelve or four- 
teen rows of gruin on them.”? Mr. Bates cool- 
ly replied, ‘*Yes, my lord, I have seen from 
iwenty to twenty-four rows on a cob,” “This 
is rank Yankeeism,”’ was the pleasant retort 
of the premier, and the whole company shout- 
ed in approval. The burst of incredulous 
merriment cver, Mir. Bates bought his peace 
by a wager of a dinner for the company all 
around that he could produce such an ear. 
“Done,” exclaimed lord John, and the bet 
was clinched. 


The dinner passed off. Mr. Bates returned 
home, but not entirely at ease. He had done 
a strange thing; for the first time in bis life he 
had made an engagement he was not absolutely 
certain of his ability to fulfil. He had misgiv- 
ings that he had rashly pledged the honor of his 
country. it had been long since he had looked 
upon an American crib; and however patient- 
ly he winnowed the Corn-ucopia of memory, 
he found that the cobs of his early day had 
gone glimmering thro’ the lapse of time, 
among the things that were. now so far off 
that he couldnt count the rows. He was as 
Plautus wonld say, ‘‘reductus ad invitas’?— 
in Yankee parlance, “hard up.’, But for- 
tune favors the brave. It happened that a 
friend of ours ped in the next day at the 
counting house of Barings. Mr. Bates, with 
brightened face, hailed him, and made known 
his ree 3 **You are safe,”? was the re- 
spone; **if I live to get home you shall have 
even a bigger ear than you have promised.” 

Our fnend G soon returned and 
straightway wrote to Messrs Rodgers & Rey- 
nolds, of Lafayette, Indiana, telling the sto- 
ry, and begging them, for the honor of the 
country, to come to the rescue, and turn the 
tables on Lord John, showing what Yankees 
could do, Inthe July following Mr. G. _re- 
ceived by express from Lafayette a nicely ar- 
ranged hox containing six ears of horse-tooth 
corn, two of which had twenty-nine rows, two 
thirty-one aud two thirty-two. The box was 
forthwith addressed to “J, Bates, Esq,, care 
of Messrs. Baring, Bro. & Co., ship, by Black 
Ball Line, care o: the Liverp: ol House.” | It 
reached its destination, and Lord John Russ- 
ell, first treasury, third son of the lateduke of 
Bedford by the second daughter of George 
Viscount Torrington and Lineal descendant 
of Lord Wm. Russel, the martyr of liberty, 
*‘aoknowledged the corn.” The dinner was 
won. Joshua Bates did not perpetrate a 
‘*Yankeeism,”’ and the British Museum holds 
the trophy. Vive la Republique.— N. York 
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j TERMS. 

THE VALLEY FARMER, is published on whe first of gach 
month, éach muinber containing 48 large octavo pages, (in- 
cltiding 8 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of 
toterest to farmers,) and is offered at the following rates :— 

Single copy, one year; \- - - - $1 00 
Four eopies, $3; seven, copies, $5;. Fifteen copies, $10. 

1 g-Payments, in all cases, must be made in advance.— 
Remittances in gold toitis, current bank notes, or postage 
flamips, may be made by mail at our risk, 

AGENTS.—Postmasters and Merchants throughout the 
country are authorized to act ag Agents, aud every friende 
ihe enterprise is respectfully requested teak in extending 
its circulation. 

ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserled in the 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at 
qhe following rates:—-Ome insertion of 12 lines, $13 each 
aé@ditional insertion, 60 cents; 12 lines one! year $6; each 
additional 12 lines ong year, $45 one page, one insyrtion, 
$7+.each additional insertion, $5; one page, yearly, $50; 
Gards of six lines or less, one year, $5. 
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Our Book Table. 


Bocuanan’ on Grave Curtors, and Lonewortu 
on THE Strawskary, Fifth ecition, revised.— 
One volume, 12mo. cloth, 63c. Cincinnati. 
Moore, Anderson & Co 1854. pp. 142: 
We are indebted tothe politeness of the 

Publishers for a copy of this neatly bound, 

well executed little volume. It first ap- 

peared in 1852, and we argue its popular- 
ity from the number of editions already 
called for. In fact, it is the standard work 
in the United States upon Vineyards, Wine 
minking and Grapes; and it jis further en- 
riched by an Essay.on the practical culti- 
vation of the Strawberry. Mr. Downing 
said of the book; «A man. may take it and 
plant a vineyard and raise grapes with suc. 
cess.” Every one who grows a grape 
should have it. The publishars will for- 
ward it by mail, free of postage, on receipt 
ofsixty-three cents.— Parmer’s Companion 





Eviiotr’s Fruir Boox: or the American Fruit 
_ Grower’s Guide in Orehard and Garden. Be- 
ing a Compend of the History, Modes of Propa- 


fruit cuttivation. in this country; Notes on their 

adaption to locaities and soils, and alsa a com- 

lete list of fruits worthy of cultivation. By F: 
Elliott. New York: C. Mi Saxton: 

$1 25, sent free of postage. 

‘A handsome book.of 500 pages embel- 
lished with numerous cuts of apples, peach- 
es, cherries, plums, gc, This book:haw 
been looked for for some time past by frnit 
growers in the Westand North-west, The 
known reputation of the author aga. very, 
successful frait grower and nurserymany 
added to the fact that the work was-to be 
to. a. certain extentwestern in its charadter, 
has caused its advent to be expected with 
considerable interest; and its appearance 
fully sustains the expeetations of its friends, 

Our author, himself a resident of North- 
eastern Ohio, and thus as it were midway 
between the great fruit growing regions of 
the Atlantic sea board, and those of the 
Mississippi Valley, has drawn assistaiee 
and information from experienced and prac- 
tiaal men on both sides of him, so as to pay 
etteption to all parts .of our diversified eli- 
mate. Whether in doing this he has, nog 
been too generel in, his.remarks, and).in 
attempting to. do justice, to all he has|neg 
failed to make his work practically applica 
ble to any one particular region, is,a ques-' 
tion of nolittle moment.. We donot think 
he has failed here, but from the ourserpper, 
rusal we haye given the work, .we think it 
must be a valualle assistant to the fruit 
growers allover our.land, In.names and 
classifications he bas adopted the.decisions 
of the National, Congress of Fruit Growerg,; 
but also gives the loval names of fruits as, 
known in different sections. bue 

The author in his preface makes: the folks 
lowing remarks: «This, work has ‘been 
commenced and completed more at the 
suggestion and request of friends than from 
any feeling of my own abilities, and while 

have endeavored to avoid error, yet feéb 
that numerous Corrections will have im subs 
sequent editions to be made; this patily 
from omission and commission, consequent 
onones first work, and partly from the eons 
stant state of advancement. in, pomology.— 





gation, Ca'ture, &c,, of Fruit Treen and Shrubs, 
with descriptions of nearly ull the varieties of 





\As it is intemded to sevise and correct as 
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soon as the’cause demands, [ shall consid- 
pa ti Sul the cause indebted to, the 
gentlemen whovin reviewing it may observe 
errors, if they will communtcate the same 
tome.” 

‘We must) acknowledge ourself some. 
what’ disappointed in our expectations of 
this work as a “* Western Fruit Book,’’ and 
while we admire its general features, we 
cannot think it supplies the vacancy sought 
to-be filled by the North Western Fruit 
Growers’ Association.”’ 

We copy from page 810 the following 
representation and description of the Ken- 
nicott Cherry: 
“KENNICOTT.”” 


- “Raised by Prof. Kirtland, and named 
by’ ourself, after the most’ enthusiastic 
horticulturist in the’ West, J. A. Kennicott. 
MPDs, of Northfield, M, Tree, vigorous. 
hardy, spreading, very productive. Fruit 

5} Oval heart shape, compressek; suture. 
shallowyhalf round; olor, amber ‘yellow, 
mottled and much oversptead with rich 
bright ‘clear -giéssy red; flesh, yellowish 
white. firm, juicy, rich and sweet; pit, be- 

meditim’ ‘size, ‘smooth ‘and regular; 
stem, short in cavity; with bold’ surround- 
ing’projections. Season, 8th to 16th July. 

As a market fruit, the time of ripening, size 

and beauty of this variety will make it pop- 

ulae when known.” 

We have received & copy of the above 
work from J. B. Cooke & Co., Chicago, 
and also'a copy ftom C. M. Saxton the 
publisher, in New York city. Mr. S. has 
also sent us the following books: 

Amenican FLowxe Ganoew Dinzctony : contain- 
ing practical directions for the culture of piants, 
in the flower-gardeu, hot-house, green- house, 
raoms, or parlor windows, for every mouth in 
the ycar. With a description of the plants most 
desirable in each, the nature of the soil and sit- 
uation best adapted to their growth, the proper 
season for transplanting, ete. With festruc- 


tions for erecting a hot-honse, gréen-house, and 
laying out a flowergarden. The whole adapt- 
ed to either large or small gardens. With in- 
structions for preparing the soil, pro . 
planting. pruning, training, and fruiting the 
Grape Vine, with descriptions of the best sorts 
for cultivation in the open air. By Roserr 
Buist, nursery man and seed grower, Sixth edi- 
tion, with numerous additions. New York: 
C. M. Saxton. 1854. Pricé $1.25, free of post- 


age. 

Buist’s Flower Garden Directory has 
been for several years a standard work 
among fiorits, and we are not surprised 
that several editions should be called for in ~ 
a brief space of time. ‘The book before 
us is of course handsomely got us, as all 
books upon flowers should be, and is de- 
serving a place upon the centre table of 
our lady readers, as wel) as in the book 
cases of the other sex. 

Mysteries or Bex-Keerinc Exriainep: being a 
co hplete analysis of the whole subject; con- 
sisting of the natural history of bees, directions 
for obtaining the greatest amount of pure sur 
plus honey with the least possible expense, 
remedies for losses given, and the science of 
“tuck” fully illustrated—the result of more 
than twenty year’s experience in extensive 
apiaries. By M. Quinby, practical bee-keeper. 
New York: C. M. Saxton, 1854. Price $1, 
sent free of postage. 

Thisisa book.of, twenty-five chapters, 
including every thing pertaining to the his- 
tory, habits, disposition and tastes of the 
honey-bee; the best.modes of treatment, 
&ec., and leaving out of view the author’s 
speculations and reasonings about the sex 
of the:Queen and other members of the 
hive, which we regard as pure romance, we 
are very much pleased with it. 

Tue Progressive Farmer: 2 scientific treatise on 
Agricultural Chemistry, the Geology of Agri- 
culture; on Plants, Animals, Menares and soils. 
applied to Practical Agriculture. By J. A. 
Nasu, principal of Mount Pleasant Iustitute, 
instractor of agticulture in Amherst College, 
and member of the Massachusetts Board of Ag- 
riculture. New York: C. M. Saxton, 1854 
Price, 50 cents. . 
‘-Progression,”’ a happy term,and happi- 

ly it is applied in this instance. This book, 

the authortells us is the result of an effort 
to render science available to practical 
farmers, to young men desirous of qualify: 
ing themselves for so useful an employ- 
ment, and especially to the more advanced 





classes in our public schools. The work 
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is divided into six chapters, embracing 
Agricultural Chemistry; [the hardest first} 
Geology of Agriculture; Vegetable Physi-| 
ology; Animals and their products, Ma-| 
nures, and Practical Agriculture. Jet 
every young farmer or farmer’s son read it, 
Tux Farmer’s Lano Measures, or Pocket Com-| 

panion; showing, at one view, the content of! 

any piece of land, from dimensions taken im 

ards, with a set of useful agricultural tables. 

y James Pedder, Editor of the Boston Cultiva- 
tor. New York: C. M. Saxton, 1854, Price 

50 cents. 

Any thing of this kind from the pen of 
James Pedder, must be yaluable, and we 
were notdisappointed in finding this little 
manual replete with useful information, and 
comprising in a small compass the solution 
of many questions which are daily asked 
on every farm. The tittle page above quo- 
ted tells what the book is and we have only! 
to add that we recommend al] our readers 
to pri cure a copy of it, and keep it in some 
convenient place for daily reference. 

Some one has sent us the «Transactions 
of the Middlesex County Agricultural So- 
ciety,” for the year 1853. We feel greatly’ 
obliged for it, particularly as we find in it, 
what we call a most excellent address upon 
an important subject too much overlooked 
at the present day, by Hon. Lorenzo Sabine. 
We shall make room for some extracts from 
in our next. 





-_-- oe © - 
Trial of Corn Planters. 

The trial of corn planters, at Jackson- 
ville, was concluded on Tuesday even- 
ing. The competition was limited, only 
five machines being entered, but the ex- 





eellence of those present fully made up 
for want of numbers. 


double sett of cultivator plows; while the 
other, invented and manufacwred by G. 
W. Brown, Esq., of Knoxville, covered 
by two wide drum-wheels, which closed 
up the furrows opened by a sled-runner, 
into which the corn was dropped. We 
liked this machine. It exhibits a great 
deal of mechanical ability in the contriv- 
er, and with improvements, which it is 
now obviously susceptible of, will meet 
the wants of our farmers. One of these 
improvements is the dispensing with the 
man who controls the discharge of the 
grain. This can evidently be done.— 
One man and a pair of horses will then 
p‘ant correctly twenty acres a day, and 
roll the ground at the same operation, 
crushing all lumps and cleds. (Good-bye 
to the bull-tongues. The fifth machine 
was a drill, manufactured by Wm. Tran, 
of Batavia, Kane Co. This machine, 


with one man and one horse, drops and 
covers one row, or ten acres a day with 
no previous preparation of the ground, 
It is generally conceded that drill culture 
produces from ten to twenty per cent, 
more of crop but involves the labor of 
hoeing where the Apry is disposed to 


weeds. The friends of the implement, 
however, assert that this is obviated by 
permitting the planter to follow the plow; 
planting the corn the same week or de 
the land is broken up. The plant thus 
gets the start of the weeds so that a plow 
is sufficient to attend it. If this is true, 
and we think it very plausible, this is the 
proper culture for corn in this country. 
On tl e whole, the trial was very satie« 
factory; it passed off harmoniously, the 
best of feeling prevailing among the ex- 
hibitors and all concerned. The former 


Two were hand|we noticed comparing notes freely upon 


a for hills, one manufactured by|the result of their experiments in plant- 


western Patres, of Pekin, and the oth-! 


er by Ranpatt & Jones, Rockton; by 
either of which, we are satisfied a per. 
sen can drop and cover two rows at once. 
in a field marked out only one way, at the 
rate of amile:nla half an hour, as an 
average. Two were horse power ma- 
chines, dropping and covering two rows 
at once, in a field marked one way. O 
these, one, invented aud manufactured 


by G. W. Cunnincuaw, of Bethel, Mor- 





gan Co,, covered the corn by means of a 


ing. This is a very important feature in 
these trials. Inventors and manufactur- 
ers, as well as farmers, learn what is 
lone by others, and we suggest to the 
former the combination, upon equitable 
principles, of the advantages of their in- 
ventions, to produce a perfect machine. 
On the first Wednesday in July there 
will be 2 trial of Self-Riking Respers 
and of Mowing Machines at Blooming- 
ton, to which we look forward with much 


interest.—Spring field ( Ill.,) Journal, 


a 
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Cunture vor’ Merons, &c.—With a 
little judicious exertion melons of an ex- 
cellent quality may be produced in abun- 
dance, in nearly every quarter of our 
Cultivator porish. Those who wish to 
be in season should lose no time now in 
preparing’ the ground for planting. For 
er hill, dig a hole at least two feet 
deep and two feet wide, and fill one foot 
of the bottom with hog-pen manure; then 
fill-above the natural surface, whith fine 
compost of rich earth, mold and leached 
ashes, well mixed together. The hills 
should be about seven feet apart, each 


~~ 

hen the weathcr is warm enough to 
insure quick ‘germination, stick in the 
seeds, an inch*deeep, and four to six 
inches apart. If the weather should be 
very dry the hills should be watered once 
a day, with water that has beeen exposed 
to'the air long enough to attain an equal 

temperature with the atmosphere. 
¢'Have ready a set of covers, equal to 
the number of hills, made by nailing to- 
er a box made of 4 strips of thin 
rds, say 15 inches long and 6 inches 
wide, with a piece of milinet or other gau- 
atop. Whenthe plants show 


~ nee for 

selve above ground, these are to be 
putover them to keep off the bugs; and 
will alsoserve to ward off the cold winds. 
«When the plants are well established, 
select two or three of the best for size 
and ‘location, in each hill, and pull the 


others out. Keep ‘the ground loose and 
clean, with the hoe. and you may reason- 
Se a good crop. 

Cvewmbers may be treated much in the 
same ‘way as melons, except that as they 
aredesired to throw out fruit more rap- 
idly;'a more stimulating manure is desi- 
rable; and the hills should be watered 
during the time of bearing with liquid 


manure, which may be had by half-filling 
@ barrel with manure from the horse sta-! 


ble, and filling up with water. 
ee 


Loox ovr ror tae Strirep Buas.—An ag- 
riculturist, who has tried the experiment suc- 
cessfully for three years, informs the Bangor 
Mercury that a few seeds of tomato dropped 
into the hill with cucumbers, ora tomato 

Jant set out, which is. the better mode, will 
eep off black fleas and striped bugs, who 
dislike the flavor of the tomato. 


| 
i 
| 


To Keep Wheel Tires Tight. 


| A correspondent of the Southern Planter 


\gives the following mode of preparing the 
ifelloes of Wheels, so that they will keep tight, 
| I ironed a wagon some years ago for m 
‘own use, and before putting on the tires, 

| filled the felloes with lirseed oil; and the tires 
have worn out and were never loose. I iron- 
\ed a buggy for my owa use, seven years ago 
|and the tires are now as tight as when put on. 
| My method of filling the fellows with oil is 
\a8 follows: I use a long cast iron oil beater, 
made for the purpose, the oil is brought toa 
boiling heat, the wheel is placed on a stick so 
as to hang in oil, each felloe one hour for g 
common sized felloe. The timber should be 
idry, as green timber will not receive oil. Care 
should be taken that the oil be made no hot- 
ter than the boiling heat in order that the tim- 
ber be not burnt. Timber filled with oil is 
not susceptible of water and the timber is much 
more durable. 1 was amused, some time ago, 
when I told a blacksmith how to keep tires 
itight on the wheels, by his telling me it wase 
iprofitable business to tighten tires; and the 
|wagon maker will say it is profitable to him 
jto make and repair wheels—but what will the 
farmer who supports the wheelright and smith, 
Bay? 





Hints ror Bui.pinc A Barn.—If 1 was about 
to build a barn, and my farm was well adap- 
ted to the growing of a large quantity of hay, 
1 would build according to the following plan: 
The width should not be less than 40 feet, and 
the length as much more asI thought I should 
need; then have the large doors in the end of 
the barn and the floor go the whole length, 
with a scaffold over the last 12 feet, the floor 
to be not over 12 feet in the clear; the posts 
on each side twelve feet apart to reach from 
ithe sills and framed into the rafters at the 
top. ‘The beams are to be let into the posta 
with mortice and tenon, all except the two 
lend beams which will extend the whole width 
lof the frame; then have the door cap 12 feet 
from the floor, the other girts the same 
iover the floor for the purpose of scaffolding 
jover the floor. The girts on the hay-mow 
side should be 4 feet from the top to the sill. 
|'The rafters I would frame into the ridgepole, 
which should be 6 or 7 inches square. Now 
have all your rafters except the end ones, 
braced into the ridgepolé to stiffen the whole. 
‘For convenience in raising,frame in near the 
itop of the posts over the floor some planks to 
|lay something to stand upon while raising. 
| The tie-up | would have 13 (eet or more, 
and a chance for throwing down behind the 
the cattle: 

Now for a place to locate the barn. I would 
choose an elevated spot of ground highest om 
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the north side of the barn, and the end where 
the big doors go in, I would have a perma- 
ment wall for the sills to rest upon, and if 
‘the ground is favorable I should prefer a good 
of brick or stone under the other end, 
excepting the space under the barn floor for 
aroad way. On the south side I woulp pre- 
fer having the posts the whole lenth from the 
beams tothe ground, excepting the corner 
posts, which will set on the sills, the long 
(posts to be 12 inches square at the lower end 
and 8 inches at the top; the other posts that 
@and by the side of the barn floor to be sup- 
by studs framed into « sill underneath 

floor for the purpose of boarding up under- 
weate. By this you get two sheds the whole 
fength of your barn, one under the barn floor, 
thé other under the hay-mow; then have a 
wick and a chance to fced into it the whole 
length of the barn floor and under the now, 
s0'that youcan feed all without going out 
‘ef the barn.— Maine Farmer. 


. Am Excellent plan for growing 
, Cucumbers: 
We clip the following from an exchange. 
We have tried the same planand proved its 
Take a large barrel, or hogshead; saw it in 
twoin the middle, and bury each half in the 
nd even with thetop. Thon take a small 
@g and bore a small hole in the bottom, 
lace the keg in the centure of the barrel, the 
= even with the ground, and fill in the barrel 
around the keg with rich earth, suitable for 
the growthof cacumbers. Plant your seed 
midway betwee the edges and the keg, and 
make akind of arbor a foot or two high for 
the vines torun on. When the ground be- 
comes dry, pour water in the keg in the even- 
ing—it will pass out at the bottom of the keg 
into the barrel and rise up to the roots of the 





had disappeared.—The case occurred in the 
family of one of the editors of the Palladium, 
and we can therefore vouch for truth.” 


_ Usx or Guano.—We are receiving frequent 
inquiries as to the use of Guano, and its ap- 
plication. The following practica! points, as 
to its application, we extract from a late Eng 
lish paper—the Mark-Lane Express: 

First—Never mix it with any thing at all 
.ime, compost, ashes, and similar ingredients, 
too often contain enough caustic alkali te 
drive off the ammoniacal parts, before the 
soil can surround and absorb them. A vast 
amount of mischief and loss often follows this 
sad mistake. If they could apply it alone, 
the soil can best adapt it for plants. 

Second—Mix as much as possible with ‘the 
soil, not too deeply, but plow it in after sow- 
ing it broad cast, uniess it be for beans or 
drilled and ridged crops, when it may be sown 
on the surface before the ridges are made. 

Third—If applied as a top dressing, always 
apply it, if possible, before rain, or whensnow 
is on the ground; and if on arable and, har- 
row, hoe or scuffle, if possible, immediataly 
after the opreation. 

Fourth—The best mode to apply it is by 
water. A slight solution of it is by far the 
most powerful and speedy application. 

Fifth—If sowed with drilled grain, or im 
deed any seed whatever, it should never come 
in contact. It is not a bad plan to sow broa@ 
cast, after the corn-drill, and then harrew, as 
it is kept in the nearest proximity to the seed, 
without coming in contact with it. 

Lastly—Be sure to get, if possible, ‘the 
genuine article; cheap guano there is nome. 
lt is best to have a quantity purchased te- 
gether, and anelyzed by a practical chemist. 

The quantity of genuine guano, per acre, 
used, is from two to three handred — 

eficeint 





vines, and keep them moist and green. Cu- 
cumbers cultivated this way will grow to a} 
great size, as they are made independent both | 
of drought and wet weather. In wet weather 


The latter quantity when the land is 
and requires speedy renovation. 


a 


Cures for Various Diseases 


the barrel cau be covered, and in dry the} Cure ror Mancs.—Take lard and sulphu 
ground can be kept moist by pouring water | mix together, and pat in lamp oil sufficient te 
in the keg. imake it pliable, more or less according to the 
ae jwarmth of the day. Rub the part affected 
A Vavvaruc Rewxpy.—The New Haven|with 4 cob, till youtake off the scurf, then rub 
(Conn) Palladium rays **We are able to re-'on the above with the hands. In two days go 
cord another cass of the complete enre of!over them again, and as often after as you 
erysipelas by the simple application of the raw | see #igns of disease. 
cranberries pounded finc. The patient wasa, Curr vor Scratcuss.—Rub the part affected 
young lady, one side of whose face had be-|with 2 cob—then take of the above mixtue, 
come so much swollen and inflamed, that thejandrab on thoroughly with a cob. Apply 
eye had become closed and the pain excessive.|once a day until cured. [f you drive in the 
poultice of cranberries was applied, and|mud, wash well with soap suds before apply- 
after several changes the pain ceased, the in-/ing the above. Feed occasionally one table 
fiamation subsided, and in the courso of a/spvonful of sulphur. 
couple of days, every vistage of the disease| Cuns ror Licz.—A ply the mixtare atsuch 
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Points as the lice are most inclined to congre- 
gates feed sulphur if convenient. You ma 
e sure if you doctor for mange, you kill the 

lice. 
Ours vor V arrs.—If not so large as to en- 
too mnch bleeding, pull them off, and 

the above mixture. 
ad a steer that 1 had keeping out, which 
hias a bunch of warts on his belly, as largo as 
a two quart measure. Jam now doctoring 
him and if successful I will report. 1 thought 
at‘first I should lose him. Yours very truly, 
©. B. Perkins, . Becket,” Ms.—Cowntrg 
; Gentleman. 
To Raise Giamt Asparagus. 
A-writer in one of the early voiumes of the 
Horticulturist, (Mr. Downing, wo believe,) 
tells how to grow common asparagus so tha 
itwill always rival any giant production. 
He says: 

Every one who has seen my beds, has beg- 





yi) 





May, 
How to Rear Pigs. 
| Mr. Editor:—I have @ fine Suffoik sow, 
jwhiph lately had a litter of ten pigy; in the 
course of forty-eight hours after the pigs were 
(born, she killed six of them, by overlaying 
and smothering them. I was relating and 
jlamenting the loss, in the presence of an Irish 
girl that lives in my family, and she immedi- 
ately said, if they had been in her country, all 
would have been suved. I said, Mary, how do 
| hay manage pigs in your country? ‘“Deara 
ime!”? she replied, “‘we put them all in a box 
is¢ the mothercan’t hurt them.” ‘Well, how 
'do you feed them??? I inquired. *O bless m: 
soul,” said she, “we put them with the moth- 
er several times during the day,until they are 
a week old, and then they can take care of 
themselyes.”? 

The thought occurred to me, that possibly 
some others besides myself, might be igno- 
rant of the Irish science of rearing pigs, and 
if you think proper, you can publish the me- 





ped me for the seed--thinking it new sort— 
t I have pointed to the manure heap—(the 
famer’s best bank)—and told them that the! 
secret all laid there. The sight was only | 
such as might be in every garden. 

“About the first of November—— as soon as | 
the frost has well blackened the asparagus 
tops—I take a scythe, and mow all down close 
to: the surface of the bed; let it lie a day or 
two then set fire to the heap of stalks, burn 
it to-ashes, and spread the ashes over the bed. 

iE-then go to my barn-yard; I take a load of 
clean, fresh stable manure, and add thereto, 
balf a bushel of hen-dung; turning over and 
mixing the whole together throughout. This 
makes a pretty powerful compost. I apply 
one such load to every twenty feet in length 
obmy asparag,is beds, which are six feet wide. 
With a strong three pronged spud or fork, | 
this dressing under. ‘The whole is now 
left for the winter. 

In the spring, as early as possible, 1 turn 
the top of the bed over lightly, once more. 
Now, as the asparagus grows naturally on the 

ide of the ocean, and loves salt water, 1 give 
ee anpual supply of its favorite condiment 
cover th; surface of the bed about a quar- 
ber of an inch thick wiih fine packing salt; it 
is not too much. As the spring rains ecme 
down, it gradually disolves. Not a weed 
will appear during the whole season. Every- 
thing else, pigweed, purslane, ull refuse io 
ow on the top of my asparagus beds. Bu: 

t would do your eyes good tu see the strong 
stout, tender stalks of the plant itself push ug 
through the surface early in the season, do 
mot at all stretch a point wnnn 1 say that 
they are as large around as my hoe handle, 
and as tender and succulent as any I ever 


thod for the benefit of the community, until 
we got something better from Congress or the 
Colleges.-- Country Gentleman. 


Finality on the Strawberry. 

At a meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultu- 
ral Society, on the 15th of April, the Secreta- 
ry, at the request of the Society, reported a 
written statement of how he found the Straw- 
berry question in Philadelphia; after some ani- 
mated discussion, it was moved to accept and 
file the report, and the Finality was ordered te 
appear in the minutes of the day. 

Wild or cultivated, the Strawberry presents 
in its varieties, four distinet forms or charac- 
ters of inflorescence. 

First: Those culled Pistillate, from the fact 
that the stamens are abortive, and rarely to be 
found without a dissection of the flower. 
These require extrinsic impregnation. 

Second; Those called Staminaie, which are 
perfectly destitute of even tne rudiments of 
pistils, and are necessarily fruitless. 

Third: Those called Hermaphrogite or per- 
fect, having both sets of organs, stamens and 
pistils, apparently well developed. ‘These 
we not generally good and certain bearers, 
is we shorld expect them to be. With few 
‘xceptions they bear poorly, owing to some 
un bierveld defect, probably in the pisti's, 
Une tenth of their flowers generally produce 
perfect and often very large berries. 

Fourth: A rare clags—a sort of suddivision 
if the preceding, has not only hermaphordite 
lowers, but alao some on the same truss that 
ire of the piatillate charag‘er; and sometimes, 





tasted. The same round of treatmens is giv- 
en to my bed every year. 


which all the 


in the same plant, a truss will be seen, on 
owers are pistillate 
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| 
Now there four divisions are natural and| Remepy ror Smut uw Wueaz. Steeping seed 
real; they are’ also founded upon permanent/wheat four hours in a saturated solution of 
characters, 80 far'us we have been able to dis-| chloride of lime, has been found a preventive 
cover, after a most thorough investigation, of smut,, Wheat perfectly clean from smut 
extending through a long series of years, dur-| will not produce it, but seed can, be infected 
ing which. millions of strawberry blossoms|by contact, Washing wheat, in lime, and 
have been examined with the severest scrati-|/skimming out all the hight kernels, probably 
py. Other forms may exist, and it is not/acts as 2 purifier, though the lime, in whighst 
Gfaiined to be impossible that we may yet find|is afterwards rolled may prove a remedy by 
a seedling which shall have the general char- destroying the fungus, Some such application 
acter of a pistillaic, that may show an occa-|shoul always be made.— Germantown 
sional pettot, or hermaphrodite flower, as a) Telegraph. 
peculiarity of that individual, but we have) = 
never yet met with such a varicty; and further, | 
we believe, tes whatever Raprees, % to rails 
liarities of foliage, pubescence, habit, inflo-)* - - 4 
rescence, or fruit, alae distinct seedling may) St. Louis Market Wholesale. 
receive with its origin, it will be retained in, Saturday, May 6, 1854, 
its increase by runners, so long as the variety, Hemr—gt60@$165 ¥ ton, Hackled $220, , 
remains extant. Secdlingsmay vary fromthe; ¥LouK—¥ bbl. good country bravds, $5 50@$6 choice 
arent, but off-shoots willmot be materially |trands, $6 75; extra couutry and city $6 80096 87%, 
ifferent, except by accidental malformation,| WEaT—? bushel, good to prime, $1,35@$1,40, cholgs 
or by development of unimportant organs. _| $#2509$1,65. : 
Joux A, Warper, Secretary. Corn—Y? bushel 40G@15 cents; sacks includéd: 
m 5 OaTs—¥ bushe!, 38440 cents, sacks fneind edt. 
= BARLEY—YV bushel, 76480 cents. 
Domestic Receipts Mess Pork—YV bbl., $11,650. 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES PIckLED HAMS—¥ Ib., 5M cents. 
Coupstaw. Crt «a hard white head of cab-| Lanp—¥ lv., No. 18@9 cems. 
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’ bage in two, shave one-half as finely as pos-| Svo¢an—? lb., ccammon, 3N@4M cents. 








sible, and put it into a stewpan, with a bit of 
bitter the size of an egg, one small tea-spoon- 
ful of salt, and nearly as much peper; add to! 
it a wine glas< of vinegar; cover stewpan, and | 
set it over a gentle heat for five minutes, 
shake the stewpan about; when heated through 
turn it into a dish, and serve us a salad. 
Howto Prevent Wet Feer. The Mechan- 





ie’s Magazine says: 

Dhave had three pair of boots for the last 
siz years, (no shoes) and | thinkI shall not! 
requireany more for the next six years to 
come. The reason is that ] treat them in the 


MOLASSES—? gallon,21@22 cents. 

Correre—? lh., Rio, 114@11% cents. 

SALT—¥ suck, @. As, $1,665. 

PIG InoN—? ton, cold blust $45@50- iu 

Hay—Y¥ 100 lbs. thnothy, 70488 cents. 

BRAN—10@76 cents ¥ 100 ibs, 

BUTTER AND CHEESE—F arr country butter, 83610. ch, 
good to prime, 11413c; choice Ohio roll, 16@l7c¢.. We RB 
cheese 8@10c for prime, 

DRIED PRUIT—apples 91) peaches, $1,150G1,26,% Our 

GULEN APPLES—~$1,50991,60 ¥ bushel. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Wedge House, Saturday, May 6. 


following maner: I put a pound of tallow and) CATTLE.—Demand greater than supply, and 
a half pound of rosin in a pot on the fire; when| market firm at quotations. Sales of the week. lims 
melted and mixed 1 barrel the boots and a ply lited toa few lots, which we take from the regis- 
the hotstuff with{a painter’s brush until nest €Tl try of the above house, as follows: James Taylor, 
the'sole nor the upper leather will snck in any} , — 
more. If itis desired that the boots should|°! Cooper county, sold 34 head at 6/4, and 45 de 


immediatoly take a polish, dissclve an ounce)? cents; G. A. Anderson, of Cooper, 30 head at 
of wax in a teaspoonful of lamp black. A day\and7 at 644; Z. P. Vandeveer, same county, 45 
after the boots have heen treated with the!head at 71{,and 10 do at 7; Mr. Lewis, of St. 





tallow and rosin, rub them over with this wax 
in tarpentine, but not before the fire. Thus 
tre exterior willhave a cout of wax alone, 
ani shineslike a mirror. Tallow or any other 
grease becomes rancid, and rots the stitching 
as wellas leather; but the rosin gives it an 
antiseptic quality which preserves the whole. 
Boots and shoesshould be so large as to admit 
of wearing cork soles. Cork is so bad a 
conductor of heat that with it in the boots 
the feet are always warm on the coldest floor. 


| Louis county, 20 head at 7, aud 50 do at 65g. . It 
lis generally supposed thut most of the marketable 
‘cattle are in, and that the supplycin the country 
‘is simall, Shipping demand good, and butchers 
willing to pay high for good qualities. None in 
|the yards or neighborhood. 
| HOGS—BSule of 194 head at $4 30, and 120 do 
|at $4, to shippers. 

SHEEP.--On the [ilinois side, sales to butch- 
ere at $465. We quote $4 to $5, including fleece. 
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From the Maine Farmer. 
Indian Corn. 
One of the things that the fool knew was 
that the miller’s hogs were fat, though he 
Gould not tell whose meal made them so. Mil- 
pod hogs are apt to be fat; and inasmuch as 
it ie theal that wakes them so, it metters not, 
tour present purpose, whose the meal is. 
But it isnot hogs alone, that Indian meal 
imakes fat; it fattens horses, cattle, sheep, and 
poultry, as well; and is withal, in some parts 
of the country, a favorite article of food for 


Indian corn, preparéd by Cooking or grind- 


ing, or both, is most valuable feed for nearly, 


every animal onythe farm, at all scasons of 
the year. Itkeeps without difficulty through 
the year. It is not, like the potato, subject to 
rot; and is one of the surestcrops that car be 
raised, We are aware that nearly overy year, 
in this climate, there are days when the far- 
mers are in a general trepidation, first of late 
frosts in the spring, and then of early frosts in: 
the autumn. But these fears are commonly 
andless; and when they are realized at all, 
tis almost alwavs 
limited extent. Thoekistory of the country, 
from the time of its settlement by the whttes, 
will show scarcely any general failure of the 
crop of,Indian corn; perhaps one, which was 
pretty general in New England, but not entire, 
and one other, when there was not more than 
half the usual crop. 

There have been other seasons when the 
frost has nipped very early-planted fields, in 
pe ae or very late-planted, in the fall: 
Or those in low and-cold places; but our state- 
ment, that, on the whole, Indian corn is one 
of the surest crops that can be planted, is fully 
borne out by the facts. 

We have observed, as a rule, that farmers 
who raise and feed out at home large quan- 

ties of Indian corn are prosperous men. Corn 

thing to which it is fed, for market. 

Its ency is always towards cash. It 

makes the richest of manure, and thus pre- 

tae the lard for subsequent heavy crops. 

urnipsare good, carrots are good; hay is 
good; but the more Indian corn the better. 

We entertain the opinion, that farmers 
would he greatly benefitted by cultivating this 
crop much more extensively than they do at 
present. And while recommending its more 
extensive cultivation, we at the same time 
recommend i'shone consumption. Let none 
of it be carried off, except so much as goes in 
the form of fat meat, or butter or cheese. 
Then farms and farmers will grow rich 
spaniber. 

“A gentleman of uncommon intelligence, a 
good manager of business, commenced far- 
ming iast spring; He kept a careful account 
OP the expense and yield of all his cultivated 





| 


wy to an exceedingly | 


"rps; and was surprised to find his Indain 
corn the most profitable of any. 





| Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia, — 
fesse The Great Agricultutrist. 


| The Baltimore Sun of last Thursday, in 
citing the names of many distinguished men 
‘in attendance on the late Convention a: 
‘Charleston, put down the name of “Edwin 
| Ruffin of Va., the great agriculturist.”? What 
‘an honorable title. It caught our eye among 
'the many great naines that surrounded it, 
land we dwelt on the thought of which it was 
ithe father with iwetpirussibhe pleasure. There 
it stood among “‘senators and governors and 
representatives, one solitary name, One great 
man distinguished as a farmer and we put 
‘him down, in our mind, as the greatest man 
among that vast assembly of great men A | 
\farmer—“the gréat agriculturist!’’ proud-en- 
obling title! and well does Edmond Ruffin of 
Virginia deserve the title. But may we not 
draw a lesson from this little incident? May not 
the farmer see that in his own sphere distine- 
ition can be — May he’not learn that 
his sons, if learned and trained to'the rising 
prosmeesire profession of agrirulture can reap 
aurals as green as ever decked the brow of 
soldier or citizen? Yes, for among the great 
men of the nation who attended the great 
Comuercial Conyention at Charlston, was the 
renowned ‘+E. Raffin of Va., the great agri- 
cultwrist!”’ 





¥rom the New York Tribune. 
Remedy for the Potate Rot. 

Erizvitie, N. Y., Saturday, Mareh25, 1664, 

Permit me to state an experiment whioh | 
made for three successive years, obtaining 
each year corresponding results. It wassim- 
ply this: Two square boxes, four feet each 
way, and two deep, were filled with very rich 
dirt, the dirt first being well mixed up, end 
then the boxes filled from it. The boxes were 
|placed in a very warm situation the one raised 
a few inches from the ground, and the. other 
iclevated two or three feet on upriget sticks 
lwhich were kept well coated with tar during 
ithe season. and which had the effect of rps 
the bugs from the box, Around the sides 0 
the box was 2 sort.of lattice work, to prevent 
the vines from droping over the sides, Against 
the side of the other box was raised a Penk, 
nearly level with the top of the boxe 

In each of these boxes were planted each 
year four hills of potatees—the ‘white pink 
eyes. Four large potatoes were halved, each 
box receiving the half of each potato. During 
theseson the potatoes in these boxes wore 
kept well watered, reeciving equal quantities 
of thefluid. The result wes invariably this 
The vines in the box from which the bugs had 
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been excluded remained grven till tilt, frost! the combination of soil whieh will) raise 
cate, exhibiting no smyptor,. )* “S" blight. | clover, oats, and corn; butits several fentutes 
The potatoes when dug, werd iarge’ and per-) are highly approved of and practiced upon by 
fectly sound, amd so remained till the next}some of our most judicious farmers. The 
summer. In the other box, where the vines oat-field, after being cropped by the hogs, 
were sometimes covered with potato insects) has all the straw on it ready to turn under for 
aud bags, the tops were dead by the first of] wheat;'and'ia a’ country where mafuring is 
huge When the potates were dug, those) not practiced, it is easy to perceive that’/the 
in the latter box were nearly all rotten, and corn field is left ina better condition form 
not half the size of those in the other box. future crop than if the corn had been gathered 
Will you explain this:phenomena on anyother and fed. 








» principle than that of the insect theory? | B. B. Borer, in Patent Office Report. 


To the farmer, I would say, procure those, Tir Sor ae 
kinds of potatoes which have the greatest cel- _ Fine Stock. 
ebrity for resisting the ravages of the bu Mr Avor Grimes, of Monroe county, pas- 
Don’t plant in very rich or warm places. Plant S¢d through this city last Saturday, — 
early, and dig before the wet weather setéin ‘rom Bourbon county Ky., with sevenhead 
in the fall. And by all means keep the pota-| Young cattle and nine head of sheep. + 
toes dry and warm, after ure taken out of Cattle, or most all of them, are thoroug 
the ground. Hocenoom,.. | red Derhams, and are the finest we have ever 
Bb atta ern ae seen. The largest, a two year old heifer—ie 
Raising and Feeding Hogs. most beautiful animal—and weighs: 1,467 
In this county, [Wa county, Indiana,]' pounds. She was exhibited at two fairs 
where land and corn are cheap and labor Kentucky last fall—ag.Eminenceand at Lou- 
» a3 cheap a mode of producing pork as isville,*and took pr ms a 
Id be pursued would beas follows: Have’ A calf not quite six Months old mt 
our pigs come in April, or as soon thereafter pounds. The remaining five are ¥ l 
possible. Let thesows have the range of and though they have been badly. used; their 
he clover field, and cormjenough to keep them) size is immense and their proportion good. 
m-condition wh,le suckling. Feed the wean-| These will be a valuable accessiun to the fine 
ed pigs some corn to keep them growing; sock of Monroe county, and we hope that 
young pigs do not thrive well on clover alone; their enterprising owner may realize a rich 
they must be wintered, too, on corn. ‘The return for his outlay and trouble, 
next scason, if they have been kept thriving; The Sheep were alse very young and of the 
through the winter, they will continue to do so’ finest blood, of amammoth size, and cost Mr, 
during spring on cloveralone. ‘fake them off Grimes $25 per head. Their wool is as soft 
before it goes to seed, else they will slobber. assilk and of a great length:—The fleece of 
Have a field of ripe oats or rye for them torun| one of these sheep will weigh 12 pounds, 
on when called off the clover; it should keep) while the fleece of one full grown will weigh 









them nth, by which time corn will be! atleast 18 pounds.—We are pleased to see 
in roa r; cut up and feed them what our citizens making such efforts to improve 
they w they will eat the ear and much! our stock.—Han. Messenger. 

the stalk the balance they will chew,fi —_-——-_ 

80 as to embract its juice. As much is realized) A New Mone ov Fencinc.—It is said that 
from co this as at any subsequent time.'a gentleman residint in Windsor, Vt., bad in- 


When corn is hard in September, have a field troduced into that region 4 method of fencing, 
to turn themom In dry weather the waste|which for cheapness, durrbiltyand efficien- 
will not payforthe gathering, and of this your|cy can hardly be surpassed. He procured 
stock hogs, ®urned in afterward, will save) stakes of a suitable wood, 5 feet in length, 
much. In wet weather the plan cannot be/and steeped the lower portion of them in @ 
followed; that which is trampled in the solution of blue vitriol—one pound of vitriol 
ound will spoil. The corn must, therefore to forty of water. This renders them almost 
gatherediand fed while the ground remains indestructable by the natural process. He 
soft. i, however, isnot generlly done,'then drove the stakes into the ground at the 
im, they are suffered to remain. distance of eight inches apart, bringing the 
have gathered the fields they|tops into a straight line, and nailing upon 
near running water and fed' them a narrow strip of board, using one nail 
ill eat. They will come into for each stake. Among the advantages of the 
ing 250 pounds and up-|fence thus made, apart from its cheapness it 
is adapted to raising hogs is said ‘‘cattleand sheep can’t get through it 
access to market is dif-| horses will rot jump it, hogs will go good 
© one who has pursed the distance ronnd, rather than climb overit, aad 
plan throughout. It needs a large farm and 4 lazy man can’t sit in the shade of it.” 
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Che Family Citcle. 


Conducted by 
Mrs, MARY AKRBOTT. 


Progress and Improvement. 
Progress and improvement in every- | 
thing appears to be the order of the times. 
armets are bringing their farms, their 
stock, and even their poultry to the high-| 
est state of cultivation, and their dwellin | 
must be greatly improved. All this 
like, but inthe midst of all this great pro- 
gress and high cultivation, are not their’ 
own minds and those of their children go- | 
ing to waste, and the ground now growing 
up to\weeds? Are your children growing 
up*in all that is lovely and of good report? | 
Is improvement of mind and heart as mar- 
ked upgp ‘them n every thing else 
nen If so#Vou must be a happy 
rand a successtul cultivator. If not, 
it is' time for you to stop and consider, for 
ou have neglected the most important 
part of your cultivation—that of the minds 
and hearts of yourselves and children. Of 
what avail will all your improvements in 
agriculture and increase in riches be, if 
your , children do not prove blessings to 
you! 

Mother ! that tender infant that God has 
just committed to your care, isa germ of 
immortal growth, and the great Giver will 
hold you responsible for its cultivation. 1t 
will need more than washing, dressing and 
feeding. It has an immortal mind to be 
moulded by your will, and in order to do 
your ‘duty aright you see the importance of 
cultivating your own mind. The farmer, 
the mechanic andthe artis/ read, and study, 
and strive to get \he wisdom of the wise in 
order that they may excel in their various 
callings; and ought not mothers to follow 
their example? They, too, must read and 
study inorder to qualify themselves for 
their...more imporiant duty—that of train- 
ing immortal beings for eternity. 

Try to make your children love your 
society. In this way you may give them 
both precept and example at the same 
time—--here a little and there a little.” 





‘yourselves. 
time, teach them to love tHe beautiful in 


a 


The ift*nortal plants you must cultivate 
Now, in this beautiful Spring 


nature. Take them with you as you walk 


‘amidst the flowers, and strive to raise. their 


> 


minds 
“From Nature up to Nature’s God,” 
And when time shall be with us parents 
no longer, may we all be so happy as to 
meet at the bar of God in judgment, and ¥ 
be enabled to exclaim in triumph »Here 
ord, we are andthe children Thou hast 
given us,” and receive the welcome plau- 
dif—*« Well done, good and faithful’ ser- 
vants, enter ye ipto the joy of your Lord!” 


Thomas’ Hofticultural Garden. 

We have just re@@ived from Mr. Txow- 
as a few pots of flowers, among which are 
a beautiful monthly rose, and a fine flour 
ishing rose ‘geraneum, all of which w 
prize very highly. We visited his plac 
last Summer, and was much pleased with 
the manner in which he was laying out hi 
grounds. He has the greatest variety of 
native and foreign plants and shrubbery 
that we know ofin this vicinity: Mr. T. in- 
tends to make his place a pleasant and de- 
lightful resort for those who would like to 
spend a few hours away from the noise, 
dust and heat of the city in the cooling 
shades and beautiful walks of his pleasant 
garden grounds, and procure iof the 
prettiest boquets to be found in untry. 
We would recommend our ffignds who 
wish to procure any plants or “hrubs to 
send to him, and they will bé sui to ob- + 
tain what they send for and'that of the best 
variety. ‘ 


el 


Persona —-Our “better half’? on her 
sick bed requests us to insert the following 
paragraph, from the pen of Mrgy Bateham, 
of the Ohio Cultivator, and algo. 
she does not, never did, andg 
sume the position of a partiz, 
no Controversy with any 

PrrsonaL.— The Editor off 
may for aught we know, cow 
tlernan. and if so he will oblige 

roof of the assertion in his 


ditress of our Ladies’ Department “isa staunch 
believer in, and preacher of the new doctrine of 
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‘Women’s Rights,’ #id makes her cornerffredo-| will bloom until cold weather, as ordinary 
lent of the gymnastics of the ‘strong-minded.’”’| frosts do nt check them. 
We pronvunce the statement false and scufrulous, When d first begaa to cultivate the China 
* andiask for proof oraretraction. If Mr. Wictt) Pink, several years ago, 1 could scarcely get 
s his readers upprove such low attempts at! » double one in a season; but by good cultiva- 
wit, he pays.2 poor compliment to their intelli-' ti 0) saying the seed from double ones and de- 
gence or refinement. MBP | atroying the ange enes, I now get mostl 
Words for the Deiected. double ones, and those greatly improved bot 
Able Christian, know your resources.— in size and color; so that they are the admi- 
Hear your God saying, ‘Call upon me in the ration of all who beholdthem.  —=s_— 
day of trouble; { will deliver thee, andthou' The China Pink is properly a biennial, and 
ghalt glorify me.” Make use «f him as your, seed should be sown every year, both for late 
iding-place,” your ‘‘dwelling-place.”—, flowers the same searon, an early the next.} 
Beware, in your distress, of crooked policy,, ANNUAL PaDiRoss — Godetia Wildenovit, 
of unlawful meuns of relief, of impatience, | Lindleyana, &c.—There are several varieties 
of dejection. By nothing can you so much of this beautiful flower, which make the fine 
ease God as by your confidence in him, and, masses of bloom from July to November, brav- 
nothing can you so recommend your reli-| ing the early frosts of autumn, and expand. 
On, as by show ing the peace of God which} ing their fine roseate blossoms when most of, 
passeth all understanding, kge ing your heart, the denisens of tke flower garden are withered 
and mind, through Jesus” Christ. Check, | and dead. It is of the easiest culture and 
therefore, every tendency, not only to mur-, seems to do best on rather poor soil, ; 
muring, but to despondeney, and after the ex- Dovs.ex por MaricoLp— alendulo na 
ample of your model, this evening say, ‘What Jis i. pleno.—This a beautiful dwar double 
ime I am afraid will trust in thee;’”? “Why, variety of the old yellow pot marigold so com- 
Brt thou cast down, 0, my soul; and why art, mon in every country (garden, wers 
ou disquieted within me? Hope thou in 4re very doubje, and of Various sh f 
God, for I shall yet praise him who is the! light yellow to deep orange. The plant grows 
health of my contenance and my God.”’—Jay.| readily from seed in any common garden soil, 
- 4 |and continues a long time in flower. 
Flashy Young Ladies. | Hovey’s sew Oxzance Giope AMARANTRUS— 
It strikes us that that lady who thinks of| Gomphrena Hoveii.— This is a decided acqui- 
nothing else bit her beauty, will find herself’ sition, in the way of novelties. The flowers 
in a melancholy fix when old time shall have are larger than the common globe amaranth, 
scratched her pretty face full of wrinkles, and! and of a fine, bright orange color, making a 
exploded her romantic dresses for tke reali-' brilliant show in the garden, and also desirable 
ties of old age. Surely it will be taking for keeping dried for winter boquets.—Coun- 
away her gods, and what will she have left? ry Gentleman. 
We have seen some such who had nothing, —— -— ' 
left but desparation, the ful! and terrible, Boston Gincerpreap.—This is the ginger- 
woight which fell upon the devoted heads of bread w'ich, when a boy, made general 
divers sufferers in the shape of husbands, &c., trainings and ‘‘cattle shows’’ of so much in- 
who were 8 iently sensible that intelligence, terest to us and the other urchins. We have 
in the old Was as attractive as the beauty in| eaten much gingerbread since then, but none 
the young. Women in their early years|80 good as that. Three cups of flodr, one 
should be mindfal that as life advances they cup of molasses, two eggs, one table spoon- 
cease to have any other attractions but those! ful of dissoved salmratus, two large table 
that arisefrom a cultivated intellect and heart,| spoonfuls ginger, one table spoonful of cin- 
and therefore study sensible books, and cul-,namon, ard milk enough to form a dough. 
tivate their heads and hearts.— Boston Mail. Rub the butter and flour together and add the 
_ NR OTN CEE YE other ingredients. Roll it ‘out in sheets, cut 
Description of Choice Annuals. thin, and butter with molasses and water be- 
Cama Pixxk—Dianthus sinensis.—Why is fore they are put into the oven. -They require 
it that this beautiful variety of a beautiful @ very moderate heat to bake them, as they 
genus, is se much neglected? Few flowers ex-| easily scorch.—Prairie Farmer. 
oe] it, either in amass or insingleplants, both Curz ror a pry Coucu. Take of powdered 
for brilliancy and variety of color and profu- gum-arabic, half an ounce; liquorice-juice, 
sion of bloom. It isvery pretty as anannual,/halfan ounce. Dissolve the gum first im 
blooming the first season from seed. The! warm water, squeeze in the juice of a lemon, 
roots are perfectly hardy, requiring no pro-|then add of aregoric two drachms; syrup of 
tection ‘through the winter, and the next sea- squills, one drachm. Cork all in a bottle and 
son each plant will be a splendid mags of flow- |shakewel!. Take one tea spoonful when the 
ere; and it is succeeded by seedlings which cough is troublesome. 
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Fa " itime Before she could get. the little one quiet, 
For j Husbands and Ww 4 'Then, on looking at the clock, it was near the 
“The Little Fores that Spoil the Vines.” gaual time for tea. Seating her child upon ' 
“Pm glad my husband isn’t-s0 notional!”’ the floor, and giving it some playthings) she 
said possiping nega ° Ca ty ie into the kitchin; but the doctor soem 
an just passed out of the room, af- came in. 
finding fault wie igi domestic ar- ‘Ah, my dear, isn’t the supperready? We 
ent not exactly within lis sphere. must be more punctuual.” 
"m sorry Mr. C, has this habit,” ern It will be yi the table soon,’’. said the 
ee thet mildly; Ptr as I cannot remedy it\wife, trying to sapere a choking fepaate 
must bear it patiently. in her throat. As she uttered this, she sig 
Such were the words which pass¢d the lips; jand in her heart wished “she had never 4 
bat the hearer little knew what 4 train of sad \married.”” It was a well-defined wish, and 
thoughts they had elicited for the day. although it was unutered, it was for a moment 
t afternoon, as Mrs. C. sat alone, em |the real language of her soul. In the mean- 
ges in her sewing, her mind was busy with |time, little Jessie had found the way into her 
days of tier girlhood, when free from care|father’s arms, and was crowing with delight, 
she was 2 loved and cherished daughter, gath-; ‘Now for some supper,” said the doctor, 
q@ing the ‘flowers of life, but bearing none of cheerfully, as he placed the child in its high 
‘burdens. Then followed those days of an- chair, not for, otthig, (for he was a partiea- 
cipation, when he whom she now called hus- |lar man) the linen pinafore. He then assiat-, 
band was a frequent vistor at her father’s 'ed his wife in putting the dishes on the table, 
house; ‘she recalled the hours when together) He was tired and hungry, but the frugal 
read, rode or sung; when time was swift- meal revived him. If it is true that “no di-y 
f > an@ the old ily clock seemed to |plomatic difficulty is so great that it may not.” 
$ revolut by her quick pulse |be covered with a table-cloth,” then surely, a7 
li bf'§ oe 0! Oy ain, was |pleasant tea-table may be proved an antidote | 
present from the past! She had been ma. - /for slight domestic jars. 
five years; their first babe a beautiful, ‘Sanford has pald me that bill to-day,” ' 
SeaPAMA taTieg thn woe! mnaiaa;” tHete neo loot ofits and now Fiore: Kens prahowe thes 
; AP S€C- cent of it; and now mma, i Can purchase 
ond was now an infant, but a fretfal child re- lillustrated edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
qairing much patience, and many hours of \gress, which you have so long wished to own. 
personal «attendance. The mother had grown I am glad we did not buy it before, for there 
ry aan rn eg rot i gg of mur are some a: oe rg ata to-dey; bound in 
and housekeeper. er husband was 2 phy-| morocco, plain, but firm and good. 
ps with the practice of a eres sit In pleasant chat the hour of tea passed, and 
village—enough to afford a comfortable sup-'Mrs..C. felt a pang of self-reproach, as she 
port for his family, but requiring much pru-' moved busily Toot the house, replacing the 
dence and good management to enable them tea thir gs and preparing for breakfast. ‘1 war 
to lay ap any thing for old age ora fainy day, wrong, after all,” she said to herself, “and 
aire Deoneeey, pa ye a vy forge pda pHa bioaningy ore ~ wel 
, s use- ne next Gay, when he retur Ome 
hold;” mor could she as a faithful wife, ‘‘eat|/hrought the new work, and, in looking at ite 
the bread of idleness,”” Sometimes the body beautiful illustrations, every unpleasant 
was weary, and the spirit, too, would flag be- thought was forgotten. When they knelt at the 
neath its duties. Then, too, she had learned family altar, and the husband used a petition 
that her husband had his peculiarities. Yes; which he had often offered before, each felt 














she must acknowledge it to herself that, he was’ 


very notional and set in his way. If there 
was a simple heavy streak in the bread or a 
grain too much soda, he world be sure 
to notice it; ifthe baby sneezed, it;had taken 
cold; or if a button was missing from his shirt, 
he wondered that it shouid have found its way 
inte the drawer until repaired. Yes, all thie 
was truc; and as his wife thougt it all over 
duritig the baby’s nap, that afternoon, she be- 

nm seriously to think that she had trouble— 
that life was ful! of sorrow and perplexity. 


its force, and unknown one to the other, added 
‘from the heart a fervent amen. ‘*O, let us not 
look for nnattainable by looking for utmin- 
igled bliss on earth; but remember that this)is 
not our rest, and be prepared for difficulties, 
trials, changes and final separation.’ 

These last words, ‘final separation,’’ oft- 
ened each heart. The young wife thought of 
widowhood, and siudered. ‘Such a punish- 
‘ment would be just for my rebellious thoughts, 
yesterday,’’ she said within herself. The doe- 
tor, with true affection, looked with interest u 


én the child awoke, and cried. This set it/on his pale, gentle and still beautifal wifes 






t’coughing; a skort spasm followed, which!But though such feelings tended to subdue 
alarmed the young mother, und it was some ‘the irritation for the time, their influence was 
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| \ “fave an exact rule, my dear, and always 
| ‘adhere to it, and never “‘mix up,”’ as you term 
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gel temporary. The next day brought its 
ic daties, and the thousand petty trials 
which are always the portion of the wife and 
aed who performs her own household la- 
and takes the care of her children. 

‘Mrs, O. was gentle-tempered, quiet and un- 
ot usive in her manner. She was not what 
ij terméd a literary woman, but she had a 
taste for reading,, and her proficiency in the 
common English branches, taught in the vil- 
lage academy, was rather better than that of 
her companions. But she took little interest 
MH‘ the abstruse subjects which occupied the 
Bitention of her husband. He had a decided 
taste for the physical science, and his attain- 
ments in chemistry and philoso by might 
have fitted him for a professor’s chair. Ile 
delighted in making experiments, and being, 
a3 we have already seen, a precise and par- 
ticular mun, he was generally very successful; 
for his weights were exact to the fraction of 
@ grain, and all the furniture of his laborato- 

scrupulously clean. It was no wonder, 
en, that he thought bread and meat, pud- 
dings and pies, might be uniformly good. 


it, in a harry; like cases will produce like re- 
sults, physical laws are invariable, and there 
is no more need of heavy bread or overdone 
beef than there is that one ounce of my para- 
oric should be unlike another, one box of 
ae pills be of different proportion from his 
neighbor.”’ 

Alas for the poor wife! Such doctrine was 
rather discouraging. She knew nothing of 
practical chemistry in housekeeping. She did 
as» her mother bad done before her, and, 
though a good housewife, yet she did not al- 
ways satisfy the somewhat exacting demands 
of her husband. Let me not be understood 
that he was fretful—far from it; but he could 





not comprehend why al] the details of house- 
keeking could not be as methodicelly manag-| 
ed as those of his own library. On the other 


tic affection must be supplied with fuel or the 
flame would diminish. He was careful. to 
keep bright the coals in his. laboratory fur- 
nace, but he forgot the fireside which conju- 
gal love should carefully guard. He married 
from no mercenary motive; he believed it was 
true affection which led him to select his 
Emima from the rest of the world, and. he 
had not the shadow of a doubt that her whole 
heart was his own. He had now and 
then wished she was more fond’ of scientific 
pursuits, yet it never occurred to him that she 
viewed him in any other light than the very 
model of a husband, for such he intended to be. 
He could but see some trifling déficieéncies 
in her; to be suré, but he believed’ that “her 
affection was such as to blind her td all’ de- 
fects in his o wn character. “And here we 
find them, a couple “happily married,” as the 
world would say, and, for aught the world 
knows, and as far as outside appearance 
would indicate, enjoying a more than com- 
mon share of conjugal felicity, But there is 
a sadness in that house, a little cloud in the 
ot which may sored, till t Ragy the 
whole sky, or may fade away like pee 
mist of Taorniuge We fave taken this n- 
stance because it is so cammon, and because 
there is in so many homes a little root of 
bitterness, marring the joy and beauty of 
married life. It may not be the “tussiness”’ of 
Mr. ©. or the sensitiveness of his wife, but 
something as trivial—some bad habit indulg- 
ed, some peculiarity unchecked, which en- 
bitters life, and sometimes leads to separa- 
tion. We have not taken, as we might, the 
sad picture of the drunkard’s home, where 
all conjugal bagEEes and love are drowned 
in liquid fire. ith such we weep and pray 
and look forward with hope to the day of 
our nation’s deliverance, by the power of 
law, from this curse which has made 80 Man 
homes wretched. Neitherhave we introduc 
our readers to the fireside of the gambler, the 
adulterer, or the modern fanatic. who laughs 


hand, his wife was conscious that her husband! 4+ sacredness of marriage, but ‘still lives. in 


was becoming more and more absorbed in his 

remeprion and studies, and had less leisure 
or herself and child. 

give to society, and began to feel more and| 


mote her somewhat isolated and lonely posi-| 


She had little time to} 


the family relation. These gangrenes of s0- 
ciety need desperate remedies, and a skilful 
physician. Our business now is with the little 
foxes that spoil the vines; with those homes 
where the plague-spot is 80 small that it is 


tion. It was well for her that she had a child, | gonsidered hardly presentable to the priest. 


tho’ it could not yet lisp her name, and was 
sitkly and tretful. The consciousness that| 


her neighbors thought her husband ‘“precise| 


gud fussy” annoyed her. She dwelt upon it 
when sewing in her quiet sitting-room, or| 
when busy in her kitchen. 

Her hushand’s practice about this time in-| 
¢reased, and with it also his ambition to ex-| 
¢el in those branches most nearly connected! 
with his profession. Now, it never once en-| 
d hie scientific head that the fire of domes-’ 


We have been astonished to observe how 
much conjugal happiness has heen marred by 
bad habits or want’of mutual confidense. 
Sometimes, when we have heard of the sepa” 
ration of a married couple, or the remark 
that certain’ persons ‘did not “live happily 
together,” our thoughts have gone back to 
the little cloud, once no larger than'‘a man’s 
hand, and we have mourned as we thought 


how easily it might have been chased away. 
Yo be continued. 
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A Parable for Children. 


_. The following parable, translated from the 
German of Krummacher, illustrates a very 
important truth, We extract :t from the na- 
tional Magazine:— 

_ On a fine autumn day, Richard was kee ing 
his twelfth birthday. He was the son of kin 
and pious parents, who had given him a large 

of presents of different kinds, and had 
wed him to day toinvitea party of friends. 

. They playing together in the garden, in 
which Richard had a small garden of his own, 
with flowers and fruit trees in it. On the 
wall there were growing some peach 

es which were bearing fruit for the first 
time. The fruit was just beginning to ripen, 
and the red cheeks were showing through the 
delicate bloom which covered them. They 
looked so beautiful that the bcys began to 
long fer them. 

__But Richard said, ‘My father has told me 
not to touch these peaches; for it is the first 
fruit which the trees have borne. I haye oll 
sorte of fruit in'my garden. Let us go away, 
or we might be tempted to pick them.” 
Phen the boys said, “‘Why should we not 
taste them? To-day you are king of the gar- 
den, and no one else. You are a year older 
to-day. You don’t always intend to be a child 
leading +trings, do you? Only come to our 
No one tells us not pick things 







it Richard said, ‘‘No, come with me.— 

er has told me not to touch them.” 

: the boys answered, ‘‘But your father 
not see you; and how is he to fiud it out? 
asks you can say you know nothing of it.” 

“Piel” replied Richard, “that would be a 

lie, and my cheeks would turn red and soon 

betray me.” . 

. Then the oldest, said, **Richard is right.— 

Just listen; I know another way; look here 

ard let us pick them; then you can say 
you did not do it.”” Richard and thd others 
agreed to this. So they broke off the fruit 
and shared it. 
As soon as it was getting dusk the boys 
went home. But Richard was afraid to meet 
his father; and whenever he heard the house 
door opened, he was frightened and trembled. 
At last his father came, and when Richard 
heard his foot steps, he ran as quickly as he 
could, to the other side of the gerden, where 
his own little garden was. But his father 
went and saw how the young trees had been 
stripped, and called, ‘Richard, Richard !— 
re are you?” When the lad heard his 
own name, he trembled still more from fear. 
And his father came t., him and said, “Is 
this the way you keep your birthday? and are 
these the thanks I receive, that you rob my 





But Richard replied, ‘I have not 
the trees. Perhaps one of the boys did it.” 

Then his fateer took him into the ho 
and placed him in front of him in the lj 
and said, ‘Do you still want to deceive your 
father?’ And the boy turned pale, and trem. 
bled, and with tears, confessed the whole,— 
But his father said, ‘from this time you are 
never to go into the gard. p again.” 

With this his father left him. But Richard 
could not sleep all night; he felt miserable ag 
he was lying in the dark; he could hear hig 
heart beat; and whenever he was falli 
asleep he was frightened qy dreams. This 
was the worst night of his life. 

The next day he looked pale and wretched, 
and his mother lg to grieve for the boy, 
So,.she said to his father, ‘Look how Richard 
is taking it to heart, and how low-spirited he 
is. The locking up of the garden is a signto 
him that his father’s heart is locked against 
him too.” 

The father said, ‘‘That is what I wish,— 
That is the reason I locked up the garden,” 

“But then,” said his mother, “It is so bad 
a beginning to the new year of his life.” 

‘lt will, for that very reason, be the hap 
pier afterward,” was the father’s reply. 

After a few days the mother said againtg 
the father, *I am afraid of Richard’s despair. 
ing of our loving him again.”’ 

*‘ There is no fear of that,’’ replied the fa 
ther, “his own guilty heart will assure him of 
the contrary. Hitherto he has enjoyed ow 
love; now let him learn how to know and ad- 
mire it, that he may recover it again.” 

“But,’? svid the mother, “does not it seom 
te him now to be somewhat serious and stern?” 

‘That is true,”? answered the father; ‘for 
it appears as justice and wisdom. But let 
him learn in this way, through the conscious- 
ness of his sin to fear and honor it. And in 
due time it will appear to him again in ites 
original shape, and he will again, without 
timidity, call it love. His present trouble is 
a proof that he is sure to do this by-and by. 

Some time had again passed by, when 
Richard came one morning out of his bedroom 
with a quiet but serious face. He had put 
together in a basket, all the presents ho had 
ever had from his parents; and| he now brought 
the basket and put it{down before‘his parents. 

Then his father said to him, “What does 
this mean, Richard?”? And the boy said,— 
“Father, [ don’t deserve your kindness, 60 I 
have brought back the presents. But my 
heart tells me I am _ beginning to be a new 
child. So pray forgive me; and take me and 
everything you have so kindly given me.” 

Then the father folded his child in his arms 
and kissed him, and wept over him. And his 





mother did the same. 
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F Taylor, Windsor 1,39, J © Thatcher, Kirksville 1; wJ\lic by making known its virtues.— Louisville 
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Rely upon it, that when the stomach will not 
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digest food, when faintness and lassitude per- 
yade the system—when the gleep is disturb- 
ed, the. appetite feeble, the mind lethargic, 
| ahd urnaturally sensitive, and the head 
fused—rely upon it, that when these symp- 
toms occur, the powers of vitalit= are failing, 
that, unless the mischief, is promptly 
checked, life will he shortened, as well as ren- 
dered miserable. Now we know from a mass 
of testimony, greater than was ever before 
accumulated in favor of one pomewt that 
ofland’s German Bitters prepared by Dr. 

- M. Jackson, Philadeiphia, will immediate- 

y Boney and in the end, entirly remove all of 
e disorders as surely as a mathematical 
Mil en will solve a problem. “Who, then, 















l endure the agony, and the risk of life, 
th health and safety within reach? 
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To All Whom it May Concern! 


The attention of Purents Guardians and others 





Stock of 
BOWS GUOMertrie 
Constantly on hand at the 


/Tom Thumb Clothing Store, 


No. 99, late 115 North Third street, between Vine 
and Locust, St. Louis. 


5@ Good Books for Farmers, 


SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 





e BR, 162 Filton street, (up stairs,) New York city. 
OF Books for the Country. 


se 26 cents. 
Ti. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cts. 
Ill. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 26 cts, 
1V. The American Kose Cuiturer, Price 25 cts, 
VS! Prize Kssays on Menures. By 8. L. Dana. Price 


4 Skinner’s Hlements of Agriculturé. Price 25 cts. 
Mily The Pests of the Farm, with directions for Extir- 
pation. Price 26 cts, 
“'VIL1. .Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Manszement, 
&e. Price 265 cts. 
“'Xv Phe Hive and Honey Bee—thelr Diseases and 
less: Price 26 cts. 
Xy The Hog—ita Diseases and Manaczement. Price 


cenis, 
XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, 
KG.) Price 25 cents. 








M,. SAXTON, AGRICIL@URAL Book PUBLISH- 


| 
ig | 
. & The Cow, Dairy Husbandry; and Cattle Breeding. | 


XXIV. Johnstoms Mléthents of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology. Price $k. 

RandallP’s Sheep Hasbandty. Price $1.25. 
‘ijgaer Miner’s Apierican Bee Keeper's Manual—pr ice 

-00. 

XXWIIy Dadd’s Autériean Catt!> Doctor. Complete— 
price 81.90. 

XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer ard Gardener, 

vol.—price $1.26. 

XXIX. Allen’s Treatise en the Culture of the Grape— 
price $1.00, 

XXX. Youatt. on. the Breeds 4nd Management. of 
Sheep. Price 75 cents. 

XKXI. Youat of the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cts. 

XXXHIL. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens 
Price $1 25, 
@XXKIV. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by You- 
att, Skinner and Randall. Price $2. 

XXXV. Stephen’s Book of the Farm, or Farmer’s Guide 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 

XXXVI. Allen’s Anierican Farm Book. Price $1. 


| XXXVII. The American Fiorist’s Guide. Price 7 cts. 
| XXXVILI. The Gattage and Farm Bee Keeper. Price 


| 

160 cents. 

| “XXXIX. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
| 50 cents, 

| XL, Country Dwellings; or the American Architect 
| Price $6. 


| XLII. Lindley’s Guidetothe Orchard. Pricé $1 25. 
} XLII. Gunn’s Domestic’ Mediciic. A Book ter every 
|married man and woman. Price $3, 


ig'called to the Large, Fashionable’tud Cheap) xiii. Nash’s Progressivee Farmer. A Book for every 


|} boy in the country. Price 60 cents. 
| XLIV. Alien’s Diseases of Domestic animals, Price 
175 cents. 

XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-book. 2 vols. Price 2 50. 

XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

+ XLVII. Smiih’s Landscape Gardening. Containing 
| Hints on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c., &. 
| Hdited by Lewis K. Allen. Price $1 25. 

| XLVIII, The Farmer’s Land Measurerj or Pocket 
| Companion. Brice 60 cts. 

| XLIK. Buist?'s American Flower Garden Directory. 
| Price $1 26, 

L. The American Frait-Grower’s Guidein Orchard ané 
|Garden. Being the most complete Book, on the subjed 
ever published, Price $1 25. C. M. SAXTON 

Mavi 152 Fulton street N. ¥. 


Atkin®’ Self-Raking Reaper. 
| Forty of these machines were used the last harves 
‘in grass or grain or both, with almost uniformly good 
| success in nine different States and Canada. 

| Twenty-Srx Premiums, including Two at the 
| Crystal Palace, (silvery and bronze medals,) were 


{poraenge it at the autumn exhibitions. I am building 


only 300, which are being rapidly ordered. Mr, 
| Joseph Hall, Rochester, N, Y., will also build a few 
| O-Early orders necessary to insure a Reaper, 

| Price at Chicago #1754—75 cash with order, note 
| for $50, payable when Reaper works successfully, 
jund another for $50, payable Ist December next, 
| with interest. Or 160 cashin advance. Warranted 
| to be a good Self—Raking Reaper. 





XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Pouitry... Price! FG?Agents properly recommended wanted throngk 
cents. out the country. Expcrienced agents preferred. It 
AMM, Chemistry made Haty,for tae Ose of Farmers-| ig important this vear to have the machines widely 
‘ hy eats . chapmaat ana} Scaitvered. ’ 
— book on ig Sore Yard. The cheapest and) _ Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impart 
XN. "The American Feld Book of Mantires. Embracing! tally the difficulties as well as successes of the Reaper 
the Fertilizers known, with dizections for use. By| mailed to post-paid applicants. 
sola Price $1 25. N.B. Wm. M. Plant & Co. are my authorized 


‘RVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. | 7 y 3 
3d Lh pe e/a merit bor 9 re Price g1,/ agents for the sale of my latest Improven Ma 


XVIII, Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 26.cts.|CHINES, where one may be seen set up at their 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1,25., Warehouse on Main street, between Marketand 
(2%... Ailon’s Rural Architecture, Price $125. |Chesnut, St. Lyuis, Mo. All orders addressed 
onenthe Phelps Bee Keeper's Obert, Titustreted. Price! to them will be promptly attended to. 
KX, Johnston’s Lectures on Practical Agriculture. | eg J, 8, WRIGHT, 
Prairie Farmer ware 
é 


Paper Yip 60 cts, 
x1 FY Johnston's Agricultoral Obemistry. Price $1.25. 


Chicago, Feb, 1854. 
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